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THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES.* 





HE subject of the Co-education of the 
Sexes, is one that has received so large 

a share of attention from time to time in In- 
stitute work, that the most of you, I appre- 
hend, have arrived at fixed and definite con- 
clusions respecting it. However this may 
be as regards teachers, there is still outside 
of the profession a wide difference of opinion 
prevailing on the question, and as the final 
settlement of the issues involved rests mainly 
with those having the control and manage- 
ment of our schools and colleges, the wisdom 
of giving so important a subject a place in 
your deliberations becomes apparent, and I 
can only regret that the discussion of it has 
not been assigned to one more specially 
qualified than myself. 

The subject involves two general proposi- 
tions ; 

Ist. Should boys and girls be instructed together 
in our primary and preparatory schools ? 

2d. Should co-education be extended to our col- 
leges and universities ; and if so, should the sexes be 
subjected to the same curriculum of studies ? 


Let us consider them in their order. 

In sparsely populated districts, the practice 
has always been to have boys and girls attend 
the same school and recite in the same classes. 
This state of things, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, arises from the necessities of the case, 
rather than from any fixed sentiment in the 
community as to the expediency or propriety 
of the system ; for in cities and towns, where 
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the population is sufficiently concentrated to 
admit of graded schools, we generally find 
the sexes separated—a custom that had its 
origin either in popular prejudice or in a 
false system of classification, and which we 
claim is more expensive and at the same time 
less efficient than the mixed plan. 

That economy is secured through the co- 
education of the sexes, is too obvious to ad- 
mit of argument. In rural districts where a 
small population is widely dispersed, if the 
opposite plan were pursued, in order to give 
equal educational facilities to boys and girls, 
the schools and teachers in the district would 
have to be duplicated and maintained at 
double the expense to the tax-payer, and in 
districts where classified schools are estab- 
lished, the saving, although not as great, is 
yet very considerable, for assuming that there 
is always an equal number of boys and girls 
pursuing the same studies, by combining 
them in mixed schools you double the facil- 
ities for grading, and thereby decrease the 
number of higher and more expensive schools 
with but a slight comparative increase in 
those of a lower and less expensive grade, for 
the more perfect and uniform your system of 
grading, the larger number of pupils can be 
accommodated by one teacher. 

Take for example this city, with its six 
thousand children annually receiving in- 
struction in our public schools and which 
has in part adopted the system of co-educa- 
tion, and need I tell you that the cost to 
maintain our system of education would be 
vastly increased, if, in order to afford equal 
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educational facilities to both sexes, we were 
to establish and support two high schools 
and double the number of grammar and in- 
termediate schools? Admitting that the ques- 
tion of economy is not the only, nor by any 
means the most essential one to be considered 
in connection with a system of instruction, 
there certainly can be offered no reasonable 
excuse for adhering to more expensive 
methods, unless it can be shown that the in- 
creased cost is compensated for by corres- 
ponding advantages in other respects, or in 
other words, that greater efficiency and bet- 
ter social and moral results are secured. Let 
us see if such is the case. 

If we were left to be guided by theory 
alone, without the assurance that experience 
has supplied wherever the experiment of 
mixed schools has been fairly tested, we 


would argue a@ priori from what we know of | 


human nature and motives, that where the 
sexes of corresponding age and attainments 
are brought together in competition, the 
timidity, modesty and undue sentimentality, 
natural to the one class, would complement 
the rough address, uncouth manners and 
careless habits of the other, and a healthy 
balance would be established resulting in 
mutual respect, rivalry in study and_ better 
discipline ; but fortunately on this point 
what is established by theory is confirmed by 
experience. Dr. Harris, superintendent of 
the schools of St. Louis, speaks of the re- 
sults of co-education in that city as follows : 


Our change has been so gradual, that we have been 
able to weigh with the utmost exactness every point 
of comparison between the twosystems. The mixing 
of the mate and female departments of a school, has 
always been followed by improvement in discipline, 
not merely on the part of boys, but on that of girls 
as well. The rudeness and abandon which prevails 
among boys when separate, at once gives place to 
self-restraint in the presence of girls. The prurient 
sentimentality engendered by educating girls apart 
from boys, evinced by a frivulous and silly bearing 
when such girls are brought into the society of the 
opposite sex, disappears almost entirely in mixed 
schools. In its place a quiet self-possession reigns. 
The consequence of this is a general prevalence of 
milder forms of discipline. Instruction is aéso greatly 
improved. When the sexes are separate, methods of 
instruction are unbalanced and gravitate continually 
towards extremes that may be called masculine and 
feminine. We find here that mixed schools are noted 
for the prevalence of a certain healthy tone, which 
schools conducted on the separate system lack, more 
rapid progress is the consequence, and we find girls 
making wonderful advancement even in mathemati- 
cal studies, while boys seem to take hold of literature 
far better because of the influence of the female por- 
tion of the class. 


It is a significant fact that nearly every ob- 
jection urged against mixed schools comes 





from those who are without experience and 
consequently without practical knowledge on 
the subject. I have yet to hear the first 
teacher who has ever given the experiment 
of co-education atrial, express himself against 
the system ; and I have yet to hear of the 
first locality where the mixed plan has been 
fairly tested, that has been willing to aban- 
don it. Indeed the idea of separate schools 
for boys and girls seems so utterly antago- 
nistic to all normal conditions of society 
—so at variance with all our conceptions of 
home and family relations (for, after all, a 
well-regulated family is the best model for 
an ideal school) that it is hard to understand 
why it should ever have been entertained. 

Opposition to mixed schools not founded 
in unreasoning prejudice, which is often ex- 
pressed by the more convenient term con- 
servatism, is generally confined to one ob- 
jection, namely, that the familiarity estab- 
lished between the sexes has an immoral 
tendency. This, if true, would be sufficient 
in itself to outweigh all counter educational 
advantages and settle the question forever in 
favor of the separate system, but unfortu- 
nately for the objection, it is neither sound 
in theory nor true in fact. On the contrary, 
the social and moral advantages of mixed 
schools are the greatest we claim in their 
favor. 

If our boys and girls are to be educated 
into men and women, to take their places as 
factors in the social system, mutually recog- 
nizing and respecting each other’s rights and 
duties, what educational system can be so 
well adapted for the purpose as that which 
places them side by side in the same school 
room? ‘There in the same intellectual arena, 
they measure each other’s powers and capa- 
bilities, test each other’s strong and weak 
points of character, and under the supervi- 
sion of a judicious teacher learn to know and 
respect each other as they really are. What 
is the logical result of such asystem? What 
can it be but individual development of 
character ? which after all is the grandest ob- 
ject that any educational system can achieve. 
No room here for the indulgence of idle and 
romantic fancies, fed by a morbid imagina- 
tion, which is the bane of allschoolsin which 
the sexes are educated separately ; but in its 
stead a knowledge of real character, a healthy 
and sustained equipoise and _ self-possession 
that lays the basis for the best development 
of true manhood and womanhood. 

If necessary to confirm reason by experi- 
ence on this point, F might, in addition to 
the authority already referred to, quote ad 
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Uibitum from the most fair-minded and com- 
petent judges, who in their @wn career as 
teachers have fully demonstrated the superior 
moral advantages of mixed schools and left 
their testimony on record. Such men for 
instance as president Fairchild, of Oberlin 
College, the first among our higher institu- 
tions of learning to try the then doubtful ex- 
periment of opening its doors to the admis- 
sion of both sexes. ‘‘ There is but one opin- 
ion’’ he says ‘‘ among us, in regard to the 
success of that experiment, and there is not 
to-day the first symptom of a reactionary 
feeling among either teachers or pupils.’’ 

The Rev. Bishop Bowman, president of 
the Indiana State University, says ‘‘I have 
during the course of my life been engaged 
twenty-seven years in teaching under both 
systems, and I am prepared to say that the 
mingling of the sexes has not only proved a 
strong stimulus to study, but, in addition, it 
has produced amarked moral improvement.”’ 

President Angell, of the Michigan State 
University, says ‘*We have not had the 
slightest embarrassment from the reception 
of women. They have done their work ad- 
mirably and apparently with no peril to their 
health.”’ 

President Magill, of Swarthmore College, 
who is enthusiastic in his frequent commen- 
dations of the system, has collected and fur- 
nished us a volume of valuable statistics in 
support of it, and if necessary I might add 
the testimony of our own schools to that al- 
ready adduced in further support of the same 
system. 

Twenty years ago, the male and female 
high schools of this city were combined. 
From that time to the present the girls have 
been admitted to the same classes with the 
boys, and I am free to say from the best op- 
portunity I have had of judging, both during 
the period I had the honor to be at the head 
of that institution, and since, as a member of 
the managing committee, that the results, 
no longer a matter of experiment, have fully 
met the most sanguine expectations of all 
concerned. The beneficial effects of the 
union were immediately visible in an in- 
crease of application and better preparation 
of lessons, and the deportment and manners 
of both sexes have in the judgment of teach- 
ers and committee been benefited. Our 
boys are asa rule more gentlemanly and self- 
possessed in consequence of the presence of 
the opposite sex, and our girls are modest 
without prudishness, and have sounder views 
of life than the average young lady educated 
separately in the cloistered seclusion of a 





female boarding school, whose only ideas of 
life are such as her imagination, assisted by 
the prismatic tinting of surreptitious novel 
reading has painted them. 

From the time the experiment of co-edu- 
cation was first tried until the present, I do 
not know of a single case of impropriety of 
conduct growing out of the relation of the 
sexes, that is fairly attributable to the sys- 
tem. Such cases of course have occurred, 
but they have been less frequent and of a 
less reprehensible character than, judging 
from other localities where a different sys- 
tem is pursued, would havé occurred if the 
departments had remained separate. So well 
satisfied is our board with the results of co- 
education that they have recently with great 
unanimity adopted the system in our gram- 
mar and intermediate schools, and I trust 
the time is not far distant when it shall pre- 
vail in every grade and department through- 
out this city. 

Thus far we have employed the term co- 
education as involving also the idea of iden- 
tical education, and so far as the branches 
usually taught in ourelementary and prepara- 
tory schools‘are concerned, we can see no 
reason why they should not be pursued in 
common. 

We are prepared to admit the right of 
women to compete with men for the highest 
university honors if they choose to enter the 
lists, but we are by no means prepared to 
endorse the views of the extreme advocates 
of identical education and concede that the 
same curriculum in the highest course of 
study is equally well adapted to both sexes. 
On the contrary we seriously question the 
practicability and soundness of any such 
theory, and fear that ifthe experiment is per- 
sisted in, it will end in failure and disaster to 
the best educational interest of both classes. 

It is contended by President Magill and 
other prominent advocates of this theory, 
that the sexes stand on grounds of equality 
with regard to their abilty to master all the 
branches usually comprised in a full scien- 
tific or classical course of instruction. In 
an address delivered upon this subject at the 
State Assogiation of teachers, held at Ship- 
pensburg last year, it was argued by Prof. 
Duncan, of Pittsburgh, that because the mi- 
croscope has not yet revealed any cerebral 
organic or functional difference in chemical 
action or nerve force, that therefore none 
exists, and hence the intellectual power is 
capable of equal and parallel developmert 
in both sexes. But although no microscope 
yet invented may possess that delicate and 
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subtile power, does not every skilled physi- 
cian, every student of mental philosophy, in- 
deed every close observer of himan nature 
know that there are psychical as well as 
physical differences that mark the distinction 
of sex? When we consider the modes of 
thought that correlate these sexual distinc- 
tions as they appear to the common observer 
—the emotional, perceptive and intuitive 
cast of the one, as contrasted with the re- 
flective and generalizing habits of the other, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the men- 
tal and pyschical characteristics are as dis- 
tinctively male and female as the physical. 
Let it be understood that we do not argue 
against the mental ‘‘ equality of the sexes’’ 
as that phrase is popularly understood. There 
is no superiority—no inferiority, and there 
can be no comparison in the case. You can 
no more compare the mental qualities of the 
sexes than you can compare the beauty and 
fragrance of the rose or lily with the strength 
and symmetry of the oak or palm. They are 
simply different, and we contend that that dif- 
ference is more than idiosyncratic ; it is gen- 
eric, and therefore requires different modes 
of training and discipline in our higher edu- 
cational systems. 

Education in its highest and best sense is 
the evolution or gradual unfolding of those 
potential attributes of mince and body neces- 
sary to produce the best individual develop- 
ment, and therefore if these sexual distinc- 
tions of mind exist to the extent we claim, 
it follows that to educate properly we should 
vary our methods and studies in accordance 
therewith, not to destroy but to preserve and 
harmonize them. Identical education in 
colleges is at present practiced to a limited 
extent and there seems to be a growing ten- 
dency in this direction, and yet it may be 
safely doubted whether any one of the insti- 
tutions in which the experiment has been 
tried, except perhaps Oberlin, has had suffi- 
cient experience to fairly test the efficiency 
of the system in a strictly educational point 
of view ; and if this exception proves any- 
thing at all, it proves a failure. A gentleman 
prominently identified with the schools of 
this state, and a graduate of Obeyin, said in 
a recent debate on this subject, ‘‘ The sta- 
tistics of this college are of little value in this 
respect, owing to the very small number of 
ladies graduating in the classical course. 
There is a lighter course arranged, which 
most of them take, called the /adies’ course. 
No class while I was there’’ continues our 
author, ‘‘ had in it more than four ladies, 
and my own class had but one.’’ 
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President Elliot, of Harvard, assures us 
that a reactiomary feeling against identical 
education is beginning to manifest itself 
throughout the west, and the fact that Ober- 
lin has found it necessary to establish a sep- 
arate course of instruction for girls, amuunts 
so far as that institution is concerned, to a 
practical abandonment of the system. 

But it is said that co-education does not 
necessarily imply identical studies and meth- 
ods. Assuming such a view of the case, the 
only difficulty to be overcome is the practical 
one of establishing a union of sexes in the 
same school, and at the same time preserv- 
ing these distinctions intact. If it were pos- 
sible to arrange a course of study on the 
elective plan sufficiently flexible and elastic 
to suit both classes, without sacrificing that 
uniformity and order that is considered 
necessary and essential to a well-regulated 
school, we should be disposed to regard it 
as the most perfect of systems, for our ob- 
jections extend no farther than to such studies 
and methods of instruction as would con- 
found the mental peculiarities of the sexes, 
their special tastes and talents, and their 
sexual distinctions of character. 

We claim for our daughters an education 
as complete and extended as we do for our 
sons, and would have them as far as practi- 
cable educated together, but we protest 
against any system that places woman at a 
disadvantage by compelling her to study in 
our colleges branches she has neither special 
taste nor ability to master, and which, if mas- 
tered at all, would tend to place her in a 
position she is by nature unfitted to occupy. 

All that has been said as to the mora/ ad- 
vantages of co-education in schools of a lower 
grade applies with equal force to the higher 
departments. These have been fully demon- 
strated by experience, and attested by such 
competent authority as leaves no room for 
doubt. There is not the least question that 
if young ladies were admitted to our colleges 
on an equal footing with the opposite sex, 
and in such numbers as to make their influ- 
ence felt, those evil and disgraceful practices 
such as hazing, predatory forays, and clan- 
destine sprees, so common in institutions 
where young men are educated separately, 
would at once disappear, and this too with- 
out the least detriment to the modesty and 
reserve of the lady pupils. On the contrary, 
they would be perhaps equally benefited. 
The association would act as a counterpoise 
to that extreme sensitiveness, excitability of 
temperament and dependence upon others, 
which are recognized weaknesses of female 




















character, and which a separate education 
tends to exaggerate rather than to restrain 
and control. 

It is claimed with great truth and justice 
by the advocates of woman’s rights, that she 
is over-weighted in the race of life with man. 
Many of her impedimenta are self-imposed 
and within her own control, but it cannot 
be denied that her most greivous burdens 
have been imposed by laws and customs in 
which she has had no voice. They had their 
origin in that barbarous age, which, while it 
pretended to hold her in reverence as an ob- 
ject of worship, used her either as a toy ora 
drudge. To remove these burdens is a duty 
that appeals not only to the generosity but 
to the justice of the age, and the initial step 
in the performance of this duty is to place 
within her reach opportunities for a broad 
and liberal education. Give her an equal 
start, and equal chances in the race and the 
vexed question of her social and political 
rights will work its own solution ; but when 
the problem is solved, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the result will justify the antici - 
pations of those who would have her contest 
the prize with man. 

Nature’s law founded upon the necessities 
of sex, cannot and should not be repealed, 
for, unlike the Salic law of France, it operates 
with impartial justice, in that it restricts both 
the male and female line. The declaration 
that God created man in his own image, 
** male and female created he them,’’ has a 
deeper significance than appears on its sur- 
face. It means that the sexes are differently 
endowed for the fulfillment of different duties 
and responsibilities, and that neither can 
successfully usurp the position in life, or fill 
the place in society of the other. The mas- 
sive brain, the strong arm and the tough 
fibre of man, make him the pioneer of the 
civilization of the world. It is his work to 
bridge the rivers, tunnel the mountains, clear 
the forests, build the cities, and afterwards 
to control the commerce and develop the 
wealth and resources of a nation. 

If it be asked, Has woman no part in this 
work? Ianswer, Yes. In the sternest battles 
of life she is aways man’s best comfort and 
support, and offen his most valuable counselor 
and assistant. But outside of the home cir- 
cle which should ever claim her first allegi- 
ance, woman’s field of effort is neither re- 
stricted nor unimportant. There are hun- 
dreds of stations in life, both public and pri- 
vate, that she can fill, to say the least, as 
well as man, and from which she is shut out 
by his arrogant and self-asserted superiority. 
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Her rights are commensurate with her wants, 
and her du¢ies are circumscribed alone by her 
powers and capabilities. Both are deter- 
mined irrevocably by the laws of her being, 
and if her higher education is to proceed 
upon a sound and philosophical basis, it 
should so far conform to these laws as to 
prepare her for the fullest enjoyment of the 
one, and the best discharge of the other. 

Precisely at what point the courses of 
study for girls and boys should diverge, is 
not so easily determined, nor is it within the 
province of this paper to formulate or define 
the exact amount of mental variations found- 
ed on sex; but we think that experienced 
teachers will generally agree that at a certain 
period of mental development, girls do not 
pursue the study of mathematics, the exact 
sciences, and those branches generally that 
depend on demonstrative reasoning, as suc- 
cessfully as boys ; while on the contrary they 
usually excel in those studies that call into 
exercise the imaginative and perceptive 
faculties and that are dependent on delicacy 
and correctness of taste. Wedo not pretend 
to say that girls cannot reason, or even that 
they cannot reason as correctly as boys— but 
that they employ different mental processes. 
Their conclusions are generally reached more 
directly, and often by methods they can 
neither comprehend nor explain. 

Examples are not wanting in history of 
women who have attained honor and distinc- 
tion, but does not the record of their achieve- 
ments show that they have won their fame 
in the direct line we have indicated—in 
music, art, and literature? In almost every 
department of belles-lettres, in poetry and 
song, in biographical and fictitious history, 
in painting and sculpture, in the lyceum hall 
and on the stage, her genius has shown forth 
with imperishable lustre, and in the noble 
profession here represented, she stands at the 
very summit, proudly pre-eminent. But when 
has she distinguished herself in philosophy 
and ethics, in the science of law and govern- 
ment, in commerce and navigation, in mining 
and engineering? She has enriched the 
literature of the age, in poetry and prose, but 
where has she distinguished herself in criti- 
cism? She is confessedly both by nature 
and practice more religious than man, but 
what works on moral science has she ever 
written, and what system of religion has she 
ever established ? 

True, Hypatia attempted in the beginning 
of the fifth century to found a system of 
philosophy at Alexandria, but it scarcely 
survived her short and stormy life and her 
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violent and tragic death. Mrs. Somervillle 
and Miss Herschell attained some degree of 
eminence in mathematics and physical 
science, but these are the rare and by no 
means brilliant exceptions tothe rule. The 
latter as compared with her more distin- 
guished brother, to borrow a figure from 
their favorite science, was but the satellite, 
revolving around its planet. 

A peasant girl from the forests of Lorraine 
carried the golden lilies of France in vic- 
tory and triumph to the gates of the belea- 
guered city of Orleans, and if at this point 
she had retired, as was her desire, to her 
quiet home at Domremy, to her flocks and 
spinning wheel, she would have been regarded 
simply as a marvelous vision of war, an in- 
comprehensible embodiment of enthusiasm, 
and the true grandeur of her character as a 
woman would never have been known to the 
world. It was in her captivity and death, 
in her sublime courage, loyalty and faith, 
that she displayed the qualities of mind and 
heart that made Joan of Arc the heroine of 
history. 

Philosophy teaches and history confirms 
the lesson, that the true interests of individuals 
and communities are best subserved by a 
practical recognition of the mental and physi- 
cal variations of sex, and the relations to 
which they give rise, and this is true, not 
only in the customs and laws of society, but 
it is especially true and important in our 
systems of education designed to prepare our 
young men and women for the duties and 
callings of life. 

The time, we think, has gone by when the 
cause of female education is in danger of suf- 
fering harm, except at the hands of its friends. 
Let those who are responsible for its conduct 
and management by all means avoid mistakes 
where a mistake might prove most disas- 
trous. Ifthesystem of co-education that has 
been found to work such good results in the 
lower and intermediate schools is to be gen- 
erally adopted in our colleges and universi- 
ties, let it not be confounded with identical 
studies and methods. If Yale and Harvard, 
in imitation of Oberlin and Swarthmore, shall 
open their doors for the admission of young 
ladies, and Vassar shall reciprocate the favor 
by establishing a department for young 
men, let the course of study and the sys- 
tem of domestic economy in each case be 
so modified and extended as to meet the 
requirements of the law of sex, and the 
last reasonable objection to co-education 
will be removed and the last argument 
answered. 
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CAUSES OF MENTAL DISORDER. 


ADVICE TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, PARENTS. 





R. JOHN CURWEN, who has been for 

many years superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania State Lunatic Hospital at Harrisburg, 
has given much attention to the causes that 
tend to produce mental disorders. Our read- 
ers will recollect that we recently published, 
at the request of the State Medical Society, 
an extract from an address of his bearing 
upon this subject. Finding good growing 
out of the discussion, he now devotes a large 
portion of his forthcoming report to the 
Beard of State Charities to the further eluci- 
dation of the question, with the addi- 
tion of some valuable practical remarks to 
directors, teachers and parents. We com- 
mend what he has to say to the attention of 
all interested in the education of youth and 
the promotion of the mental and physical 
health of the human family. We print from 
an advance copy of the report, for which we 
are indebted to the author ; 

In examining into the causes of mental disorder, it 
is often found that the outbreak was caused by some 
incident in the daily life of the individual, which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, would not have produced 
any impression on a sound constitution; and the 
question is almost invariably asked, Why so severe a 
disease from so trifling a cause? The medical man, 
anxious to be more fully satisfied, makes a careful 
examination into the previous life of the individual, 
and finds some ancestral vice or defect, or some er- 
ror in the early life and training of the persons, which 
has exerted a strong influence on the nervous system, 
and thus has placed him in a position to be more 
readily attacked than if he had enjoyed a thoroughly 
healthy organization. To enter into anything like 
even a cursory examination or statement of what is 
known as the predisposing causes of mental derange- 
ment, would far exceed the limits assigned to such 
matters in an ordinary hospital report, even if the 
time would allow for such a disquisition. But into 
one or two points which seem to demand a fuller 
statement than they appear as yet to have received, 
it may not be amiss to inquire and make some effort 
to elucidate. 

Too little attention is given by a large number of 
parents to the proper care and training of children, 
never inculcating those habits of obedience which 
are among the first which every one should learn at 
the very earliest age. Honor thy father and thy 
mother, the first commandment with promise, seems 
unknown to, or entirely disregarded by large num- 
bers of children, caused in great part by the entire 
neglect of careful, early and daily instillation of those 
habits of prompt and ready obedience, which lie at 
the foundation ofall good government. Probably the 


parents have not that control of themselves which 
seems essential to all true government of others, and 
their efforts are only fitful and capricious, and not so 
much the result of calm judgment and reflection, as 
the irritation caused by some slight annoyance or act 














of disobedience, which is punished out of all due pro- 
portion to the offence. 

No true government can be founded on, or main- 
tained by fear, and a child must be made to feel, both 
by precept and example, that love is the guiding prin- 
ciple of all parental discipline, and be taught also that 
the true design of all correction is to train up a child 
in the way he should go, that when he is old he may 
not depart from it. Noone can be a good citizen 
who lives in violation of the laws; and if children 
do not learn in early youth to obey their parents and 
those who have the care and management of them, 
very few will acquire the habit in after life, and they 
will very probably not be disposed to render that 
cheerful and hearty obedience to the laws of the land, 
which is the bounden duty of all loyal citizens. 

Besides, a person who has not acquired the proper 
control of his temper and passions in youth, will be 
in great danger of some mental disturbance from the 
inability to look calmly aud coolly at défferent sub- 
jects, and exercise that proper balance of thought and 
that careful examination of reasons and facts which 
we call judgment. They will be most likely to be of 
that class which make up their minds from impulse 
or passion, and are constantly blundering from one 
thing to another, and scarcely able to come to a cor- 
rect conclusion, without help from others; and when 
some unusual trouble comes, they have no sober judg- 
ment or controlling moral principle which will enable 
them to meet the shock, or guide them to the proper 
course to be pursued, and they very frequently pass 
into some severe form of mental disorder. 

Parents are too apt to neglect the duty so incum- 
bent on them of proper parental discipline, by trying 
to have that performed by teachers, forgetting that the 

roper time to instil and enforce habits of obedience 
is in the early formative period of life, before any 
other habits and practices can be acquired, 

It is not the duty of the teacher to take the place 
of the parents, and make up for their deficiencies, 
and it is unreasonable in parents to insist that the 
teacher shall perform the double task of instructing 
in the rudiments of education, and the more difficult 
labor of trying to impress on the minds of neglected 
children, that their first duty is obedience to their 
parents, and to all who are placed in authority over 
them. Every neglect of a parent in this respect is 
adding pain and trouble to themselves, and injuring 
the future prospects of the child by rendering him 
less able to bear the trials and temptations he may 
meet, and thus opening up the way more readily to 
an incursion of some mental disorder 

Although the law does not allow children to be 
sent to school before they are six years of age, there 
is a constant disposition to evade this provision, and 
obtain admission for a child at an earlier age, so 
that the parent may be relieved of looking after and 
enforcing obedience during those years. 

School directors will readily testify that they have 
had applications for the admission of scholars who 
had not reached the required age, as an incident of 
recent occurrence will show. Two directors were 
applied to for permission to admit the same child 
into the public school, and, on representations made, 
the certificate: were given by each director, without 
the knowledge of the application to the other, and 
one of the certificates was used to secure admission 
for a child below the regular legal age. This, it 
will be said, may be corrected afterwards; but the 
fact is given as an illustration of the statement 
made, that the parents wish to be rid of the care of 
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the children at the earliest possible period they can 
manage to place them under control of a teacher. 

And when children are thus sent to school, do 
they there receive that careful attention and disci- 
pline which they should have? It is a well es- 
tablished fact, that in early childhood there is a 
restlessness and desire for movement, most natural 
to all healthy children, and when they are placed 
where this cannot be had, they will suffer in differ- 
ent ways; but still in such a manner as seriously to 
interfere with the proper development of their 
pewers of mind and body. To place children of 
tender years in a school, and require them to sit still 
for an hour and a half at a time, is expecting of them 
more than they are really able to perform, even if 
they have a lesson before them which they are ex- 
pected to learn. To expect a child to keep its mind 
fixed on any one thing for any length of time, is to 
look for that which is not attainable, but can only 
be gained in growing years, and by careful training, 
The child can see nothing to interest it in the words 
on the printed page, and it needs something to 
arouse and attract its attention, and keep it directed 
for a short time in such a way that it will be able to 
obtain, through the senses of sight and hearing, an 
idea of what is intended to be taught. But this 
aroused attention can only be kept up for a short 
period, and the whole time should be divided be- 
tween mental and bodily exercise, in such a way as 
to prevent undue exercise of the mind, and that rest- 
lessness and discomfort caused by being kept too 
long in one position ; and the restlessness and feel- 
ing of discomfort is too often increased by the vitiated 
air of the room, caused by the want of proper ven- 
tilation which should carry off all that has a ten- 
dency to injure the purity of the air. 

There are difficulties attending the proper direc- 
tion and management of children in schools, but 
these difficulties would be greatly lessened if parents 
would consider their own responsibilty for the care- 
ful management of the children at home, and be 
more anxious to have them examples of correct be- 
havior and prompt obedience, and less desirous of 
that relief which they may gain by placing the chil- 
dren in school, and insisting on their remaining 
there so many hours a day. The teacher cannot, 
and ought not to be expected to take the place of the 
parent, however excellent the discipline or however 
thorough the training they may give. 

“IT knew of several teachers, years ago, who felt 
very much the need of a change with regard to the 
number of studies pursued by their pupils, and bet- 
ter modes of exercise, and even went so far as to 
converse with some of the parents and schoo! au- 
thorities with regard to the matter, when, to their 
utter astonishment, they were informed that they 
were treading on holy ground, which was not lawful 
for any one not having the proper authority, or num- 
ber of children. Some of these officers could not 
themselves read understandingly, and went so far as 
to threaten to dismiss the teacher because she did 
not keep the smaller children in the full six hours, 
but either sent them home or out to play after they 
were through reciting,’ (Extract from a letter.) 

But there are certain defects in the present system 
of management in schools which should be remedied 
to render it more strictly in accordance with known 
physiological laws, and the removal of these defects 
lies in great part with those to whom the general 
directions of the schools is intrusted by the people. 
It is too much the practice in many places for the 
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directors to fix the number of books to be studied, 
and the amount of instruction, or more strictly, the 
number of pages of the book to be gone over ina 
specified time, and this without any adequate con- 
ception of the capacity of the children to acquire 
clearly and definitely the instructions thus marked 
out for them. 

Every one knows that there is a vast variety in the 
mental capacity or capability of children, and in the 
development of those powers of mind which are re- 
quired for their progress in learning. Some develop 
certain powers early and rapidly, while others attain 
their growth and power by very slow degrees; some 
have a fondness and aptness for one study, and some 
for another; what is hard and repulsive to one, is easy 
and pleasant to another, and to expect all these chil- 
dren of different capacities to attain the same profi- 
ciency in the same studies, is looking for what can 
never in the present constitution of the human mind 
be attained. Take a class in arithmetic: part of the 
class will learn the lesson with the greatest ease, part 
will acquire it by dint of hard work and assistance 
from others, and another part will scarcely be able to 
understand the lesson with the best instructions of the 
teacher. 

Now what is obviously needed in this case, is that 
the teacher should give special care to those who most 
need that care, to enable them to learn the lesson so 
as fully to understand the reasons for the different 
processes or steps taken to reach the end. It is useless 
to say that the teacher has not time to give the drilling 
of that dull part of the class, for that is just the part 
which requires the teacher’s special efforts and atten- 
tion, to place the subject in a clear and correct light 
before the pupil, so that he will understand clearly 
what is done, and why it is done; the others will 
acquire the lesson without any extra labor on the part 
of the teacher, and if education is to be what its name 
implies, careful, diligent and continued efforts must 
be made to draw out the powers of the duller child, 
and give them that direction and support which they 
so much need, It will not doto have the work done 
in a careless, listless way, as if it were no matter 
whether the child understood or not, but the whole 
process should be carefully explained, and each step 
understood fully before another step is taken. 

But again, it is said this will take up too much time, 
and the teacher will not be able to carry the class 
through the prescribed amount, That is just the folly 
which should be corrected at the commencement. It 
is infinitely better for the future education of the 
mental powers, that the child should thoroughly and 
clearly understand the principles which lie at the 
the foundation of any branch of knowledge, than that 
he should go over the whole book without being able 
to give a reason for what is done. It is this pushing 
children forward over so many books, without giving 
them time or opportunity to understand as they should 
what they are hurried over, which is the fundamental 
error in the present system of teaching. 

The directors and parents too often judge the effi- 
ciency and ability of a teacher by the amount of 
space which he may be able to carry the child over, 
totally ignoring the great fact that it is the quality 
and clear understanding of what is learned which is 
education, not the :mount of books gone over, without 
the ability of the child, when the book is finished, to 
give any clear statement of what has been studied. 

The practice is far too common of making memory 
the great feature in education, requiring a child to 
commit to memory a variety of matter, too often with- 
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out any explanation of the meaning, and without in- 
sisting or requiring that the other powers of mind, 
reason, reflection and imagination should also be 
equally and simultaneously trained. 

Correct education consists essentially in the careful 
and equable training of all the powers or faculties of 
the mind, not giving undue prominence to one but 
striving to exercise each in such a way that it may be 
brought into active, cautious and legitimate use, and 
then the child may be said to be passing through a 
course of education. Any other course is the merest 
misnomer for education, and is only misleading and 
leaving the impression on the mind of the child that 
he is fitted for the duties of life when he has scarcely 
attained to a definite understanding of the first princi- 
ples on which all true knowledge is based, and when 
his thinking powers have not been trained so as to 
enable him to grasp in a satisfactory manner any of 
the problems he may at any moment be called to 
attempt to solve. 

Let it be distinctly understood by all directors, 
teachers and parents that what is needed is that the 
child should have a clear idea of one point before he 
is allowed to go on to another; that it is infinitely 
preferable that only a page of a book should be thor- 
oughly understood than that the whole book should 
be gone through in a superficial manner, with very 
little explanation, and no correct understanding and 
impression on the mind of what is intended to be 
taught. The knowledge to be of any benefit must be 
so acquired that it can be applied whenever occasion 
may Call for its use, and it is just this kind of practi- 
cal knowledge of which so little is brought out and 
rendered practicable by so much of the teaching of 
the present day. 

The bearing of all this on the causation of mental 
disorders is plain and unmistakable. In the conflict 
of life and amid the trials, temptations and struggles 
which men and women have to meet, it is very essen- 
tial that their minds should be so balanced that they 
can take sound and sensible views of their surround- 
ings, and be able to draw correct conclusions from 
given premises. If the memory be educated at the 
expense of the reason and reflection, what can a man 
do who has never been taught to reason or reflect 
and form a correct judgment. He is too likely to be 
swayed by passion and prejudice, and yield to their 
direction, rather than take a course which calm judg- 
ment would indicate to be the best. 

But there is still an element wanting in this mental 
training, without which all these other aids will be of 
little avail. Man is a moral as well as an intellectual 
being, and unless the moral powers are trained 
equally with the intellectual, the man will in all 
probability be a one-sided character. It is not intend- 
ed to insist, that by a moral should be understood a 
religious education, as this latter belongs more di- 
rectly, and particularly to parents and religious teach- 
ers, but it is insisted upon that a sound moral educa- 
tion can be given without any denominational bias. 

It has been said by an eminent Scotchman that the 
wit and wisdom of the Scot was in great part obtained 
by his being obliged in early youth to read as part of 
his regular reading lesson, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
but since that had been changed, the wit was de- 
clining. 

A teacher may give occasional lessons in moral train- 
ing by holding up before the pupil the wrong of certain 
actions, and the sin of committing certain crimes, but 
it is infinitely wiser and better that the mind of the 
scholar should be thoroughly imbued with principles 
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which will be of incalculable benefit in every circum- 
stance in which he may be placed, and which will 
prevent his being torn from his moorings by every 
wind of passion, prejudice or folly; and where better 
can these principles be learned and their true bear- 
ing in all their relations of life be more clearly indi- 
cated, than in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
Proverbs of Solomon ? 

Let these be made part of the regular, daily read- 
ing in schools in place of much of the present matter 
which is utterly vain and trifling, and lacking in that 
terse and vigorous English for which those proverbs 
and the Sermon on the Mount are so celebrated, and 
an impression will be made and a benefit conferred 
which cannot be calculated, but which will inure to 
the lasting benefit of the pupil; fitting him to be a 
better man, a more loyal citizen, more upright, more 
honorable and more faithful in all the relations of 
life, and less liable to yield to those bursts of passions 
and freaks of prejudice which mar all his happiness, 
make him an annoyance and terror to his neighbors 
and acquaintances, and too often render him the 
victim of mental disorders. 

But while it is thus strenuously insisted that the 
training of the mental powers should be in accord- 
ance with sound common sense and true physiology 
it is equally important that the bodily system should 
be carefully maintained in health so that all the differ- 
ent organs shall perform their functions with due reg- 
ularity; for it is an established fact that unless the body 
be in a sound condition, the mind cannot act in a 
healthy manner. 

It is a well-settled principle in physiology that 
every act of mind involves the expenditure of so 
much nervous force, and that this nervous force or 
power is derived from the cells of which the brain 
and nervous system are composed. It should also 
be borne in mind, that unless the powers of the sys- 
tem are kept up to the normal standard by a proper 
supply of fresh, pure blood, furnishing to the differ. 
ent organs that which is necessary for their healthy 
nutrition, they will lose their power, and the whole 
system will show symptoms of decline and decay. 

The food should be plain and nutritious, consisting 
of fresh meat, bread and vegetables, so as to supply an 
abundance of those elements which are necessary to 
the proper growth of the system; the clothing adapted 
to the season, but in the colder parts of the year such 
as to protect all portions of the body and keep the 
temperature equable and normal; abundant and 
varied exercise should not only be allowed, but in- 
sisted on; the sleep should be abundant, and in all 
children under ten years of age no lessons should be 
studied at home; for if much study be a weariness of 
the flesh in adults, it is a positive injury in young and 
growingchildren. Weariness of the flesh is a symp- 
tom that the system needs rest, and if the rest be not 
given, so as to fully restore the feeling or condition 
of activity and buoyancy, injury will be sure to result; 
and, as a rule, children cannot have too much sleep, 
nor can they eat too much, if properly distributed, as 
the constant activity which keeps them in motion 
nearly all the time requires an abundance of good 
nutritious food to keep up the supply, and also afford 
material for growth. This is one reason why so 
many children who are growing rapidly, and at the 
same time are active in school, feel so weak and un- 
comfortable, and complain of headache and other 
symptoms of bodily exhaustion. They do not eat suffi- 
cient to keep up the mental strain to which they are 
subjected and, at the same time, furnish that amount 
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of matter which is necessary to supply the demand 
for what must go tothe formation of bones,muscles and 
the different parts of the nervous system. The resort 
is too frequent in such cases totonics or something to 
give an appetite and keep up the action of the ner- 
vous system under this pressure; whereas the true 
remedy is rest, thorough rest, until the system is freed 
from all appearances of irregular action. It is worse 
than useless to require any child to keep up its studies 
when in this languid condition, as it is sure to lead 
to disease or positive injury to the brain and nervous 
system. 

There is frequently observed in such cases a bright- 
ness and activity of mind, which is looked upon as 
superior talents or ability, when it is only a symptom 
of diseased action, to be treated by removal of the 
cause and by perfect rest from all mental effort. 

There are also certain children who are accounted 
prodigies, who manifest unusual activity of mind in 
certain directions and for certain studies, and the 
friends and relatives are overjoyed, and urge them on, 
when the true course would be to restrain them, and 
not allow them to study half as much as they would, 
and no study is far better; for this over-stimulation of 
the mental faculties is sure to result in a dullness and 
want of power afterwards, It is too much the practice 
to give lessons to be studied at home of such length 
and character that the effort made to acquire those 
lessons and the desire to stand well in school, com- 
pels them to spend over their lessons those hours 
which should be given to vigorous exercise, and con- 
sequently the complaint is far too common that the 
head is dull and heavy, even if there should rot be 
positive pain, and the nervous system shows unmis- 
takable evidences of irregular and perverted action. 

No child under sixteen years of age should be re- 
quired or expected to spend more than six hours a 
day over its lessons. If eight hours a day is as much 
as the great majority of grown, healthy men can give 
to study without exhaustion, it is not to be expected 
that children whose powers are just developing, and 
all whose organs are in the formative period, could 
spend over six hours in study and recitation, without 
feeling exhaustion or suffering a positive injury. This 
change may not be at once clear and unmistakable, 
but it will be found in the growing inability of the 
child to master what previously it had no difficulty in 
acquiring, by a listlessness and inattention to its usual 
exercises, and by that undefined feeling which in- 
capacitates it for mental effort. The true remedy for 
this condition is entire freedom from all mental ex- 
ertion, and rest, to enable the organs to regain their 
proper normal state and carry forward the different 
processes of the economy in a natural, healthy manner. 

Change of work in a person in full health is rest, 
but in one whose constitution has been broken or im- 
paired by overwork the proper remedy is rest, abso- 
lute rest for a time, and not, what is so often recom- 
mended, exercise, for exercise involves an expenditure 
of muscular and nervous force, and this force is just 
what it is requisite to regain by rest; when the time 
for exercise comes, it must be regulated, a little at a 
time, with regular intervals and in prescribed amount 
until the system experiences no fatigue, and discom- 
fort, for, as before stated, fatigue is a sign that rest is 
needed and should be taken. 

And this suggests a word of caution to adults. In 
these times when the strain is so constant on men to 
keep up their business, and answer all the claims of 
that business, which are ofien severe and exacting, 
many complain of a sense of listlessness and inability 
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to carry on what they formerly were able to attend to 
without trouble; they lose their sleep or it is very 
disturbed and gives little refreshment, their appetites 
fail, they experience an inaptitude for any mental 
effort and their minds begin to be filled with anxieties 
and forebodings to which before they were strangers, 
and they go to their physicians to be relieved of these 
feelings, and while a certain amount of medication 
may be requisite to remove disordered action, the sure 
remedy for this condition is rest, and total abstinence 
for a period from all mental and bodily effort so that 
the system may regain what they have lost, and then 
by regulated exercise, careful diet and abundance of 
time given to sleep they may gradually obtain full re- 
lief. 

All the operations of the human economy are per- 
formed deliberately and with the most strict regard 
to order and method, and men must remember that 
they cannot violate any natural physiological law 
without suffering the penalty, The true way to main- 
tain good health and vigor is to have some regular 
occupation, to eat moderately at regular intervals of 
plain nutritious food containing the requisite material 
for the prompt repair of the waste caused by work, 
avoid everything in food or drink which is calculated 
to create any unnatural stimulation or abnormal action, 
take exercise with regularity and in such amount as 
not to cause much fatigue, and always secure abund- 
ant rest and sleep at night of not less than seven or 
eight hours’ continuance, not forgetting the old medi- 
cal maxim to keep the head cool, the feet warm and 
the body open. 


—____—_ 


A LITTLE MORE PLAY. 
BY WILLIAM T. SEAL. 


66 HAT profit hath he that worketh in 

that wherein he laboreth.’’ Solo- 
mon was a wise man. Wiser, I think, than 
many of us who are engaged in teaching, not- 
withstanding we have the benefit of all the 
wisdom that has been gleaned for us adown 
the stream of time. We have not learned, I 
fear, that all great works are quite as much 
the play of the artist as the conscious labor 
of his hands; that they are impulsions not 
volitions. We hear a great deal about what 
effort may do, what it has done, and we are 
too apt, I fear, to attribute the failures of 
some of our pupils to a want of effort, and 
the successes of others to labor. The secret 
of these successes and failures lies deeper, I 
think. Thoughts cannot be forced into ex- 
istence. No mereeffort of the will can evolve 
thought. Mature minds cannot do it. We 
should not expect children todoit. Philos- 
ophers acknowledge how impotent the train- 
ed mind is to hold itself to a particular sub- 
ject of thought without an excitant. I would 
not advocate the doctrine that thoughts are 
caused by something without the mind, but 
I do hold that the spirit is only cause for the 
thought in the occasion, and that the occa- 
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sion must be given before we can expect any 
thought. What may be an occasion fora 
mature mind, is not for a child. 

No one, perhaps, objects very much to 
work. No one ever accomplishes anything 
great without it. But no one has much love for 
labor, toil, drudgery. Thisis the rock upon 
which so many hopes have been wrecked. 
Our great men have worked as no drudge 
could or would, but there has been an ease 
and joyousness about their work that made it 
akin to play. The truth is, none of us grown 
people love toil, and why should we expect 
children to take kindly to it. Nearly every 
school has its successful pupils, all have their 
unsuccessful ones. Why isit so? Why are 
the first successful? ‘‘ Because they work,’’ 
replies some one, I grant it. But why do 
they work, Iask? Because the play impulse 
has in some way got possession of them. It 
may be, that possessing good minds, they can 
easily master their studies, see their beauties, 
truths, and that they are making good pro- 
gress; consequently not only is there no toil 
in their work, but there is also an interest, 
an impulse that. their less fortunate compan- 
ions cannot have, their work becomes play. 
It may be that they possess no better minds 
than the latter, but previous training, induce- 
ments to study held out by parents, &c., 
furnish the necessary leaven. Inspiration 
catches them and bears them onward. They 
work, not because they are forced to, but 
because they are impelledto. This is nature, 
not only in the natural, but in the super- 
natural. Not-only is the soul lifted into the 
kingdom of the blessed by a power engraft- 
ed into its essence, but it is also raised into 
regions of truth and beauty by an efficiency 
working from within. We can build neither 
a religious nor an intellectual character. We 
must be husbandmen, not mechanics, if we 
would succeed. 

We do not expect him whom we consider 
a drudge to labor without any motive or re- 
ward. He has both in the money which he 
receives. Why should we expect so much 
from children? They are nothing more than 


; what men and women are made of—possess- 


ing a little more of the heavenly, perhaps, 
but no less of the earthly—subject to the 
same influences, the same experiences. No 
one wishes another to do his playing for him, 
nor does he wish it left undone. But no one 
objects to some one doing his work for him, 
nor does he protest against its being left un- 
done. The truth is, if we would be success- 
ful we must get a little more play into the 
work of our pupils. 




















Inspiration should precede instruction. 
Prof. Brooks has sounded the truth in say- 
ing, ‘‘It is the power to kindle the fires of 
enthusiasm on the heart’s altars which shall 
give a glow and a warmth to the entire being 
of the pupil, that marks the great teacher.’’ 
We plead that pupils shall be given some 
knowledge of a subject before they are re- 
quired to study it for the purpose of master- 
ing its details; that the young pupils, espe- 
cially, shall have more teacher and less text- 
book. No less light, perhaps, in our school 
rooms, but a great deal more warmth. Cold 
victuals are relished by none. 

Our kindergartens are steps in the right 
direction ; but they are not yet accessible to 
all. Until they are, we must labor to supply 
what they give. 

But while I plead that we shall get a little 
more play into the work of our pupils, I would 
suggest that we might get a little more work 
into their play. Children will play, and 
anathema be to him who would deny them 
the privilege. Then why not be wise and 
make more use of this element in a child’s 
character to accomplish our work? I would 
have the games for children no less amusing 
than they are, but.a great deal more instructive. 
The Centennial games are a very good illus- 
tration of what may bedone. Mr. Treat has 
been fortunate, and if he will only follow up 
what he has accomplished in history by the 
Centennial games,’ with games in other 
branches, children and parents will thank 
him. And why not teachers? Why not have 
games in the school room as well as upon the 
playground? We pause for a reply, 
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F some of our grammar-school scholars 
knew a trifle less about percentage and 
square root, and a trifle more about Shake- 
speare and his brethren, might it not be an 
advantage? First-grade girls have been 
known to say that Shakespeare was an Ameri- 
can poet, and that Chaucer died a few years 
ago; and I have heard it confidently as- 
serted that first-grade boys know, as a gen- 
eral thing, considerably less about literature 
than the giris, the former usually confining 
their reading to DuChaillu, and the latter to 
Caroline Lee Hentz and Mrs. Southworth— 
not mental food of the best quality, perhaps. 
The study might be made a very interest- 
ing one, even to the dullest and most form- 
less minds. A list of works, whose titles are 
the least interesting part, might easily be 
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dispensed with ; also, the exact date of an 
author’s birth and death. But if the most 
celebrated authors of English and American 
literature could be grouped in the centuries 
in which they lived, and some ideas ob- 
tained of the general style of their works, it 
would be a very great deal gained to the 
young minds, which, with all their square 
root and percentage, are mostly groping 
around in the dark. 

In order to awaken an interest and fasten 
individualities upon their minds, a system 
of anecdotes might be found useful ; frivo- 
lous in themselves, perhaps, but not frivolous 
in their effects, if one scholar in ten feels 
therefrom a desire to know more ; and friv- 
olous or not, a great advance on Mrs. 
Southworth and DuChaillu, whose influence 
we know even if we ignore it. We like to 
know about the little foibles and follies of 
our favorite authors themselves. We like to 
go back of great books, speeches, or pic- 
tures, and find that something from which 
the book, speech, or picture was made—the 
individuality of the maker. Our pupils 
might not be interested in knowing when 
Chaucer died; for to’ ourselves only the 
shadow of Fame lingers over his name, 
and his glowing words are rusty in our 
modern tongties ; but they and we will read- 
ily remember that he hated monks and 
loved his ease; and open ears wide at the 
legend, true or false, that he escaped from 
London Tower by turning traitor to his 
comrades. 

The Instauratio isa hard name, and savors 
too much of word analysis to be interesting ; 
but let us talk of Bacon, the mean, unscru- 
pulous politician: ‘‘The greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mankind.’’ The man of won- 
dertul genius, writing books with one hand, 
and taking bribes with the other; the man 
who painted devoted friendship with his 
pen, but practised towards his true, good 
friend ingratitude. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, winning in his prime the 
highest honors which royalty can bestow, 
having fine houses, broad lands, trains of 
servants, hosts of so-called friends, yet fall- 
ing, falling, falling deeper and deeper into 
the mire of bribery and corruption, until we 
behold him in his old age disgraced, con- 
victed, banished, no longer envied and ad- 
mired, a poor, petty, miserable schemer ; 
and they will be too interested to forget. 

The Arcadia is dusty upon our library 
shelves, but who does not love to read of Sir 
Philip Sidney, that star, almost alone in the 
crowded sky, whose lustre no cloud has ever 
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dimmed. His life was a more perfect poem 
than his pen ever wrote; brave even in Ais 
courageous time, and full, too, of mora/ 
courage; ambitious, indeed, but not for 
himselt; proud, indeed, but not of himself. 
Beautiful and pure, gentle and noble, and 
chivalrous of heart, the darling and glory of 
his country! And his death as worthy of 
his life, their hearts will thrill to hear of the 
young soldier on that bloody field of Zut- 
phen, who, with a soldier’s dying thirst, 
burning tongue and brain, motioned away 
the solitary cup of water which was held to 
his parched lips, with those sublime words 
of self-sacrifice: ‘* His need is greater than 
mine.’’ That battle, amid whose smoke he 
died, was one of right and liberty, against 
wrong and oppression, and it was meet that 
he should close upon such a battle-field with 
so holy and heroic a deed, a life which would 
almost seem to have neither speck nor flaw. 

Of Shakespeare’s works we could tell them 
more ; tell that at his name the others, how- 
ever great, fell back abashed. They have 
seen the names of Macbeth, and Coriolanus, 
and Julius Cesar, on the play-bills, we may 
be sure—the boys, at least; and it would 
not be difficult for them to straighten out in 
their minds the little that they know, and add 
considerable to it. Authenticanecdotes the 
critics have not left us; their exasperating 
researches have taken away the little that we 
had, and given us nothing in return. That 
little story of his poaching was a great satis- 
faction to us; but it was first questioned, 
then doubted, then scouted. We are told 
this might have happened, that that is pro- 
bable, and the other is possible ; but we are 
chary of our belief when the ground slides 
away from beneath our feet in that style, and 
we should feel rather guilty to hand to our 
pupils such very slippery ropes. It is acon- 
solation to reflect that our divine Shake- 
speare has at least proved the Juggernaut of 
many of these commentators, and left them 
mangled by the wayside. 

It is not neccessary, we could not expect, 
and would indeed not wish them to read 
Paradise Lost, until many years have passed 
over their heads, and many, many thoughts 
through their minds. It is only through 
time and pain that our hearts can take in 
and respond to the words of a long-suffering 
man. For them is the poetry of youth ; 
Milton’s is written for a riper age. Yet 


they might learn much of the rugged, stern, 
much-enduring old Puritan, whose noblest 
qualities, like certain seeds in the ground, 
needed the pelting of fierce storms to make 
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them grow. He was so petty in one way, 
so noble in another ; he could not bear to be 
contradicted, yet he could bear, and did, 
with calm and hercic patience (and, after 
all, patience is the highest type of heroism), 
blindness, poverty, persecution, and neglect. 
“« They also serve who only stand and wait.”’ 
The pathos goes straight to the heart! He was 
charmingly human, for he quarreled with 
his wife, and domineered over his three 
daughters with pitiless tyranny; he deco- 
rated his dwelling with the fine hangings 
from dismantled Whitehall, which was rather 
poor humanity, in fact; and for all his 
‘face as fair as an angel,”’ his heart was 
only a man’s. 

The name of Alexander Pope is not one 
for them to be ignorant of, although he 
could hardly be held up as worthy of either 
admiration or respect. He was born into 
the world a poor, tiny, misshapen child, and 
even his genius could not make his mind 
otherwise than poor and miserable, too. In his 
literary work he had no troubles, no obsta- 
cles; none of that vexing delay ‘‘ which 
maketh the heart sick.’’ At sixteen he was 
recognized a poet; at twenty-five he was 
already a veteran in the world of letters ; 
and, rare quality in a poet, his most pitiless 
critic was himse/f. But Pope’s days were 
full of bitterness, for all his satisfied ambi- 
tion ; he lived, essentially, ‘‘ in the world,”’ 
and he was so jealous, malignant, and re- 
vengeful, that he poisoned the springs of his 
own life. 

We despise in all our anger, the wasp 
which s#imgs ; and we can call Pope nothing 
else, when we think of him in his study, ig- 
noring all claim of friendship or gratitude, 
and embalming in the amber of his irresist- 
ible satire the personal defects of those who 
should have been sacred, because they had 
been his guests; but he tickled the world, 
and gained the victory by turning the laugh 
against his enemy. No doubt, every lash 
of the whip, every hateful sneer, every stab- 
bing epithet, was a salve to his wounded 
self-love, and brought to his shriveled heart 
a glow, which no need of self-denial, or 
valor, or love, could ever rouse there. We 
feel that he is so fenced in with his own nar- 
row interests, so absorbed by his petty pur- 
suits and his petty jealousies, that he posses- 
ses none of that broad understanding of 
human nature, none of that going out of his 
heart into other hearts, which goes far 
towards making a poet. We could ¢e// our 
boys and girls more of the Dunciad than we 
would wish them to read. His satirical hu- 
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mor does not stir the noblest or best feelings, 
and his tenderest pathos startsno tear. We 
may admire, but we cannot throw down the 
book with warm enthusiasm and thrilling 
blood, and cry with unbounded admiration, 
‘*Pope was a genius!’’ The character of 
the man shines out too much in the work ; 
the epicure ; the careful, jealous, malicious 
author ; the capricious friend whom a little 
scorn or a little slight would convert to a 
bitter enemy ; there is through it all such a 
miserable leaven of selfishness, that we would 
hardly care to have the young mind know 
him too well.—Cor. California Teacher. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MEMORY. 


S memory the purveyor of reason? If so, 

ought we not to do all in our power to cul- 
tivate or improve it? We have frequently 
had occasion to remark that many inapt in- 
dividuals have an extraordinary advantage 
over acute and energetic men in consequence 
of their brillant memories. Some are born 
with a memory, some cultivate the ‘‘ rough 
diamond.’’ Nature is kind indeed when she 
bestows this gift ; but let those who are not 
so blessed console themselves that ‘ art’’ 
treads very closely on nature’s steps, and 
very often supplies missing links. 

It would be absurd on our part to argue 
for a moment that it is possible to supply en- 
dowments which have not been conferred on 
an individual by nature, but still we all know 
a great deal may be done towards attaining 
a point of perfection ; and in the case of the 
memory, nothing can be more simple than 
to cultivate it, provided it be done before a 
person is twenty-one years of age, and even 
then there are various degrees of success. 

It is absolutely essential that if a person 
wishes to enter the legal profession and at- 
tain a tolerably high position, he should have 
a good memory; but those who have bad 
memories must not run away with the idea 
that there is no means of improvement. 

For the benefit of those who aspire to some- 
thing beyond merely passing an examination, 
viz., distinction in after-life, we offer the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

There is, as we said on a previous occasion, 
a distinction between memory and recollec- 
tion. Memory retains ideas without any or 
with little effort ; but recollection implies an 
effort to recall ideas that are past. Great care 
should, therefore, be taken not to confuse 
them. Indeed, we have been frequently told 
by some that they have good memories, be- 





cause they could recollect cer/ain incidents 
which occurred years ago. If any peculiar 
means be adopted to impress a subject or 
event or any extraordinary incident on the 
mind, the person remembering it would 
surely not say he has a good memory (?) A 
person may remember perfectly well the cir- 
cumstance of the Prince of Wales going to 
St. Paul’s on Thanksgiving Day, or the latest 
attempt on the life.of Her Majesty, or the 
O’Connell Centenary in Dublin, but yet 
would not remember a single tact that he may 
have read in a book, though he had gone over 
it twenty times. Hence it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the excitement or the peculiarity 
of the former events makes an indelible mark 
on the memory. We therefore see that meas- 


ures ought to be adopted, as far as possible,. 


to deal with facts and circumstances very 
clearly. Is it not a fact that many persons 
can derive benefit by copying what they have 
to learn? A person, as a rule, cannot write 
as quickly as he can read. We often, while 
lecturing, make certain remarks in order that 
our hearers may be impressed with what we 
say, and in innumerable instances we have 
been informed that whenever we have again re- 
ferred to the various points of the same subject 
the remarks crossed the memory with them. 

The memory, we contend, ought to be cul- 
tivated when a person is young—when the 
brain is growing. No doubt there are many 
ways of improving it ; but the simplest and, 
at the same time, the most effectual method 
for the student to adopt is to learn a verse of 
poetry every evening, just before he retires 
to rest, and say it by heart on the following 
morning. If he continued this practice for 
two or three months he will certainly derive 
incalculable benefit from it. It would 
scarcely take him many minutes to learn to say 
either of the following verses, and in time he 
would have his memory stored with many in- 
teresting pieces : 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 


Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 

The speed with which our moments fly, 
I sigh not over vanished years, 

But watch the years that hasten by. 


Keep pushing—’tis wiser 
Than sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide, 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march onward, 
And never say fail! 
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Some persons prefer studying in the even- 
ing, others rise at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. We recommend those who have not 
laid down any rule, to adopt the following 
course: Theyshould retire to rest about an 
hour or an hour and a half before their usual 
time, and continue studying the required 
work until they gradually fall asleep. We 
must here remind them to be careful where 
they place the lamp. On the following morn- 
ing they should read the work once or twice, 
and say it without the book ; or if it be work 
which they do not wish to learn word for 
word, they may ask a friend to hear them. 
This method will, in most cases, have the de- 
sired effect, and the matter will be retained 
in the memory for months, it may be years. 
The matter becomes, as it were, photo- 
graphed on the mind. In our younger days 
we tried this method, and have since recom- 
mended it to our pupils, who have assured us 
that they also derive considerable benefit 
from it. Of course, the student must con- 
tinue it for two or three months, though he 
will derive some benefit after a few trials. 

trish Teachers’ Journal. 
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LOW STANDARDS AND CHEAP 
FAME. 





HERE was much in the address of 
Prof, Adams, of Michigan University, 

Ann Arbor, at the Cornell University Com- 
mencement, to commend it to the consider- 
ation of thoughtful educators. Should they 
find it difficult to accept his conclusions at 
all times, they will at least admire his method 
and the clearness of his statements. His 
theme related to ‘‘ The Influence of Higher 
Education on our National Prosperity,’’ and 
his argument went to show that the special- 
ization of education, as seen in the great 
number of denominational colleges, and the 
concentration of State energies upon the 
common school systems, operate to lower 
the standard of scholarship and to cause a 
falling off in the number of students liberally 
educated. That we have too many colleges, 
population considered, will be readily ad- 
mitted by most people. The rage for a spe- 
cialization has given at least six colleges, or 
high-class seminaries, to languish out a 
miserable life of mendicancy, where, per- 
haps, one well-endowed and carefully man- 
aged institution might live and thrive. The 
struggle for life among these schools is some- 
thing tremendous. Five-sixths of the entire 
number exist in a condition of beggary. 





And this fact by itself would prepare the in- 
vestigator for the spectacle of deterioration 
so forcibly presented by Professor Adams. 
The professor, however, does not, we think, 
sufficiently acknowledge the influence of the 
common school system. If the standard of 
scholarship has lowered within the last quar- 
ter of a century, it is also a fact that the 
standard set up by the educators in our 
common schools is as much higher than 
it was twenty-five years ago, as the univer- 
sity standard is lower. 

This may be an age of low standards ee 
cheap fame, as Prof. Adams fears must be 
admitted. But everyage has declared itself, 
by its scholars and by its critics, an age of 
low standards. Fame, too, has never been 
beyond the means of any enterprisingsham. 
In fact, nothing is so cheap as fame. But 
what is fame? It is the prominence men 
win by deeds and achievements of widely- 
differing quality, ranging through the entire 
field of moral development. What one man 
deems fame another may deem infamy. And 
so with standards of scholarship. To ac- 
complished scholars in any age the average 
standard is low. On the other hand, the 
average standard of scholarship in any age 
exactly measures the average capacity of 
thatage. It indicates the average desire for 
knowledge ; and therefore it is all that can 
be reasonably expected. Without any de- 
sire to detract in the least from high grade 
scholarship, we may say that great scholars 
have not usually been practical men. They 
have not led great movements of reform as 
a rule, nor have they generally carried off 
the honors to be obtained in field or forum. 
The men who have figured as leaders 
throughout the world, either in the Senate 
or in the camp, whether as statesmen, diplo- 
matists, or chiefs, have not, in most cases, 
been noted for their scholarship. Very few 
of the men who figured most prominently in 
our own history were scholars, and perhaps 
not more than three or four could lay claims 
to what is generally named ‘‘ profound scho- 
larship.’’ Men of affairs cannot give the 
time necessary to achieve such a result. We 
have no record of a nation of scholars, and 
so cannot determine what such a nation 
would achieve. But we suspect that, fol- 
lowing the rule of the survival] of the fittest, 
the standard would gradually fall by the 
starvation of the most accomplished. A few 
would survive, and these would deplore the 
degeneracy of the age. 

Besides, all progress is an effort for equi- 
librium. If there be fewer liberally-educated 
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men, population considered, to-day than 
there were thirty years ago, can we not point 
to the fact that the number of really well-ed- 
ucated persons has very greatly increased? 
That is the fact; and it is a fact because the 
standard of scholarship in our common 
schools and our normal schools is rising all 
the time. It is higher this year than it was 
last, and it will be higher next year than it 
is now. Upto acertain point this elevation 
of the standard of scholarship may proceed 
without weakening the hold upon the prac- 
tical. If we have not reached that point yet 
it is not so very far away. Meantime the 
wealthy can afford the time to their sons and 
daughters who want to taste the delights of 
profound scholarship. ‘The young man de- 
pendent upon his own labor, who thirsts for 
a higher standard than the average, can rise 
to it by dint of labor if he is worth anything. 
The example afforded by such achievements 
is certainly beneficial. Few can achieve 
fame in that direction, but the fact of fame 
achieved operates to keep the average stand- 
ard higher than it could otherwise be kept. 
Some have supposed that the perfecting of 
the common school system with its adjunct, 
the normal, would enable the world to dis- 
pense with the greater number of colleges 
and seminaries. It is not probable that the 
civilized world will ever be able to dispense 
with higher institutions of learning. In fact, 
special training for the professions and ‘the 
arts cannot be had elsewhere. Languages, 
higher mathematics and many of the sciences 
can never be successfully taught in the com- 
mon schools. The conditions are not favor- 
able, nor is it desirable that they be made 
more favorable. The common school reaches 
its greatest force for doing good when it aims 
at giving a good English education to the 
scholar, and goes no further. It attempting 
todo more there is great danger that the 
system will deteriorate, and falling short of 
that, the effect will be depressing everywhere, 
as well in the higher institutions of learning 
as in the business channels of the country. 
Phita. N. American. 


> 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following questions are aside from the beaten 
track of examination lists. They are from the 
recent report of the Superintendent of Schools ot 
Providence, Rhode Island, and may suggest to teach- 
ers subjects for thought and investigation that will 
prove both interesting and profitable : 
INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Describe the doctrine of representative images, and 
give something of its history. Which of the senses 














enables us to form conceptions? Give explanations, 
Define consciousness, and give instances of abnormal 
states of double consciousness. Enumerate and clas- 
sify the ideas obtained by original suggestions, De- 
fine abstraction, and show how it ditiers from other 
faculties. State and apply the objective laws of as- 
sociation. Explain the relation of a cultivated mem- 
ory to an accurate practical judgment. What is a 
syllogism, and what is a sophism? Give examples 
of affirmative and negative syllogisms, and of tour 
kinds of sophisms, with the names of the terms in 
each case. What is the difference between direct 
and circumstantial evidence. Upon what two truths 
does the former rest? State the difference between 
active and passive imagination. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Zopics.—Celtic writers. An outline of the history 
of printing, and of its introduction into England. 
Sir [Thomas More and his works. English transla- 
tions of the Bible. Shakespeare’s works. Names of 
the authors of the Fourth Era, with an enumeration and 
classification of Milton’s works. Addison’s works. 
Goldsmith’s works. Sir Walter Scott’s works. 
Thomas Carlyle and his works. 

Study of Words.—Give the derivation, history and 
meaning of the following words: Album, assassin, 
bedlam, capital and capitol, crescent, conclave, dol- 
lar, expense, farrier, jubilee, locofoco, melancholy, 
orange, passover, quiz, retort, surname, sympathy, 
volume, which and who. 





GEOLOGY, 

Describe syenite, gneiss, conglomerate, oolite and 
porphyry; and state the class to which each belongs. 
Give the divisions ofthe sub-kingdom of mollusks ; 
name the period when each was introduced, when 
each was most prominent; and when it became ex- 
tinct. Describe the formation of coal and coal meas- 
ures ; also describe the different varieties of mineral 
coal, and name other minerals coniaining carbon. 
Describe the effects of the Appalachian revolution. 
Enumerate the kinds of rocks of the cretaceous for- 
mation in North America. Describe the animals of 
the tertiary; also state the special peculiarities of 
the mammals of the post-tertiary ih each continent. 
Describe the fossils of man and his works. What 
physical causes may account for the extermination of 
species and the extinctions of tribes? Describe the 
etfect of waves on the outline of coasts. What rocks 
of known age are found in New England, and in 
what localities ? 





ASTRONOMY, 


Describe the transit instrument and its use. How 
are the distance and real diameter of the moon ob- 
tained? Desciibe the zodiacal light, and state the 
theory of its cause which Loomis presents. State 
and explain Kepler’s laws, What is now supposed 
to be the value of the herizontal parallax of the sun, 
and by what methods is it obtained? Give the his- 
tory of the discovery of the asteroids. What was 
Olber’s hypothesis respecting their origin, and how 
does the nebular hypothesis account for their exis- 
tence? Name the planeis and the secondaries in the 
order of their size, with approximate diameters; 
again, in the order of discovery, with dates for those 
discovered within the last three or four centuries, 
Describe the position of the axis of the late comet’s 
tail and explain the supposed cause. Describe Ursa Mi- 
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nor, Corona Borealis, Canis Major, Cassiopeia, and 
Leo. Give drawings and mythological history of any 
two of them. Are all the nebulz resolvable into 
stars? Give the results of the use of both telescope 
and spectroscope. Are the distance and size of the 
nebulz known ? 


CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES. 


What are the three forms through which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has passed ? Give dates 
and explain. What part did Rhode Island take in 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States? Write and discuss Art. 1, sec. 8, 
clause 8. [Patents and copyrights.] Write Art. 2, 
sec. I, clause 6. [Succession to the Presidency. } 
State what provision Congress has made. Write 
Art. 3, sec. 2, clause 2, Also explain the difference 
between original and appellate jurisdiction. Write 
and discuss Art. 4,sec. 4. [U.S. guarantee to states. ] 
Write Art. 5. [Amendments.] How many amend- 
ments have been adopted, and when? What causes 
led to their adoption, respectively ? What parts of 
the original Constitution have been affected by them? 
Write and discuss Amendment 6, [ Trial by jury, &c.] 
Write and discuss Amendment 15. 








CHEMISTRY. 


What are the peculiarities of the six systems of 
crystallization ? Give examples of the first and sixth. 
Define isomerism, allotropism, amorphism, efflores- 
cence and deliquescence, with examples. How was 
oxygen discovered, and what are the present modes 
of obtaining it, with equations ? How much oxygen 
can be obtained from one pound of the material em- 
ployed, in either case? What are the properties, 
uses and methods of making sulphurous acid, with 
equations? Describe the manufacture and action of 
gunpowder, with equations. How does steel differ 
from iron; and how is it made? Name the insolu- 
ble sulphates, chlorides and carbonates. Also, give 
the common names. Describe the most common salts 
of mercury and silver. What are the relations of 
sugar, starch and cellulin in the plant? Also, give 
an equation showing how starch is made in the 
plant. Describe the albuminous plant. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


How are the following measures determined : me- 
tre, litre, gramme, kilometre, and kilogramme ? What 
is the value of each, expressed in the English system ? 
Explain capillary action. What principles govern 
the amount of friction between twu bodies? What 
is Newton’s law of gravitation? How much would 
a body weigh 2,000 miles above the surface of the 
earth, and how much 2,000 miles below, ifits weight 
be 100 pounds at the surface? Explain three exper- 
iments with a hollow globe and an air-pump, or con- 
denser, to show that air has weight. Upon what is 
the velocity of sounds in gases dependent? How 
does the velocity in gases compare with that in liquids 
and solids? Describe the position, size, distance, 
etc., of an image made by an object placed between 
the principal focus of a concave mirror and the sur- 
face; draw a figure. Enumerate the sources of heat. 
Explaia the construction of boilers of locomotives, 
and the kind of engine employed. Describe elec- 


trotyping. 





RHETORIC, 


What is the character of the English language in 
regard to synonyms, andwhy? Distinguish between 
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kill, murder and assassinate. Define periodic, loose, 
and balanced sentences, with examples. Give the 
rule for the position of the principal subject in the 
sentence: How may inversion be produced? What 
rules should be observed in maintaining the unity of 
asentence? Define antithesis and metonymy, with 
examples. Name and explain the figures in the fol- 
lowing sentences: “ Zeal and duty are not slow, but 
on occasion’s forelock watchful wait.” ‘Thought 
in the mine may come forth gold or dross; when 
coined in words we know its real worth.” “ Pres- 
ence of mind is greatly promoted by absence of body.” 
What qualities and circumstances produce the feel- 
ing of sublimity? Define the four kinds of English 
verse, with examples of each. Enumerate the differ- 
ent kinds of poetry, and give the character and con- 
ditions of the epic. What are the four points in the 
form of a letter which require attention? Describe 
each, 
~~ 


OUR LITTLE GIRLS. 





BY J. S. GALLOWAY, M. D. 


GRADED school in our village! Two 

hundred scholars and five teachers, all 
nicely provided for in our handsome new 
school building! Well, what of it? Noth- 
ing worthy of special notice. Other villages 
have their graded schools, many of them 
much larger and in much finer houses than 
ours. Comparatively, then, we have not 
much to boast of. 

But a thought, if you please; a thought no 
more applicable to this than to other com- 
munities. Of these two hundred scholars 
one-half are girls—many of them little girls. 
We do not mean to speak disparagingly of the 
boys. No, indeed! They are all the material 
of which men are made—men, strong in mind, 
strong in moral force, strong in muscle, and 
are one of the great wants of theage. Women 
aside, may it not be said they are the great 
want of the world to-day? God bless the 
boys, and let us all love and bless them while 
we strive so to train them up that they shall 
be a blessing to themselves and all around 
them. 

But these girls—these angels of our house- 
holds! How ready are we to sacrifice com- 
fort—anything for their.good. How gladly 
would we peer into the darkness of the future 
and see, if see we could, what is in store for 
them. How deeply solicitous are we for 
every oneof them! We would not willingly 
anticipate for any one of them a life fraught 
with anything but the highest enjoyment. 
How many of them will realize it? One in 


ten? One in fifty? Alas! when looking 
upon the feeble, suffering mothers, and re- 
membering that hereditary influences and 
daily habits were more favorable for them 
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than for these little ones; and in our imagi- 
nation, adding to the intensity of prospective 
sufferings as much as has been added to the 
influences operating to produce and aggra- 
vate them, are we not impelled to answer, 
scarcely one in a hundred. 

Scarcely one in one hundred will realize 
the highest attainable comfort, the most 
vigorous, or the moral and mental growth 
and discipline to which they might attain if 
subjected to the most favorable influences. 
Many, yes, most of them, will be poor, weak 
nervous invalids, a burden to themselves and 
a burden to all who sustain intimate rela- 
tions to them. Fathers and mothers—all 
who feel an interest in the girls who are so 
soon to be the women of our land, will you 
not look at this matter in the light of truth, 
though it may fill your fond hearts with 
crushing sadness? Or will you close your eyes 
to the painful prospect and say it is their man- 
ifest destiny so to suffer, and we are in no way 
responsible for it? It is too true that individ- 
ually youcan do but little, but collectively you 
candomuch. Will you then wait for others 
to begin, while they as listlessly wait for 
you? ’Tis thus the torrent of evil flows 
on in the world for want of hands to check 
it, and yet hands are unemployed here and 
there, and everywhere, enough of them to 
root out the greater part of the evils that 
afflict our race in a single generation. 

It will not do to plead that we know not 
what is to be done. Luther did not know 
when he began his work that the church was 
to be revolutionized. The obligation is 
upon you—upon us all. ‘The duty is to use 
the light and knowledge we have, and seek 
for more as we need it. Let us resolve, so 
far as our influence can accomplish, that our 
girls shall be stronger, healthier, happier and 
more useful than their mothers are. 

The Complete Man. 


> 
_> 
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HE was just like a mother to us; I cannot im- 
agine how we could live without her. She had 
taught more years than any of us had lived, yet it had 
not soured or hardened her in the least. She was as 
young at heart as any of us, and more tender and 
sympathetic than a young person can be; for she had 
been through all our experience, and knew just how 
Uittle things hurt; so she could sympathize under- 
standingly. She had been our teacher from the time 
when we wept our little weeps over addition or frac- 
tions till we brought our graduation essays to her for 
correction—our friend and adviser always, 
Now we were teaching, Lizzie, Emma and I, and 
found more need than ever of Miss Elliott’s aid and 
comforting. Friday nights we would gather round 





her in that blessed old sanctum, up close to the roof, 
and pour the week’s experience into her sympathetic 
ear. 

She had taught all the week, too, with as many 
scholars as all of us put together—and doubtless had 
vexations and troubles as weil as we, but somehow 
we never thought about that, and she never reminded 
us of it. It allseemed so natural then that she should 
bear our burdens, we never stopped to think how it 
came about. Vow 1 believe it was because she al- 
ways had * A heart at leisuie trom dseéf to soothe 
and sympathize,” 

There had been a break in our circle for some 
months. Emma had been teaching in a distant city. 
Now she had returned, and we weie in our usual kn- 
day night cluster around * Miss Elliott. As our cus- 
tomary chatter was quieting down somewhat, Lizzie 
said: ‘ How does it happen, Miss Elliott, that you 
say so little to us about schvol government ?”’ **That’s 
just what l’ve been thinking,’ said 1; ‘* You have 
told us how best to teach arithmetic, grammar, history 
and all the ologies trom A—B—C—ology up; yet 
you never tell us how to keep the harum-scarum 
youngsters out of mischief, or what to do with them 
when they do get into it,” 

“I thought you knew all the laws of mischief by 
heart, and so had no need of teaching,’’ said Miss 
Elliott, her eyes twinkling comically, I subsided ; 
ever since becuming a teacher | had been subject to 
fits of repentance for the trouble 1 used to cause my 
teacher—said paruxysms being always produced by 
some mischievous prank in my scholars so exactly 
like those 1 used to play off on my teacher, 1 could 
not deny their relationship. 

* Setung a thief to catch a thief, is that ?’’ asked 
Lizzie. ‘1 suppose you think we tried all sorts of 
mischief ourseives, and so learned by experience 
your method of dealing with such cases.” 

* It is partly that,” said Miss Elliott, laughing ; 
then continued more soberly, ** but mainly because 
government is so much an indvidual matter between 
each teacher and every scholar, that no general rules 
for it can be given. When I was oi your age | could 
have written volumes on school government, telling 
exactly what to dv in this, that and the other case; 
but the older I grow the less faith | have in any caste 
iron rules, What we need in government is Jexwdility, 
to suit itseif to each particular case; we must study 
each scholar separately, his disposition, tastes, home 
surroundings, @// influencing circumstances, and then 
deal with each as his case requires. * What’s one 
man’s meat is another man’s pvisun,’ ”’ 

“ That’s so!’’ exclaimed Emma with more force 
than elegance. We did not mind the elegance; her 
face showed she had an experience to tell, but she 
was not quite ready to tellit. Weknew ber too well 
to hurry her, feeling she would tell it all in good time, 
So Miss Elliott continued, “* Here are a iew general 
rules which may help you : 

Don’t talk much about order, 

Don’t stand on your dignity. 

Don’t be afraid to join in a laugh with your 
scholars, even if the laugh is against you. 

Don’t be afraid to contess to them that you are wiong 
when you ave wrong. 

Don’t let your scholars be afraid of you. 

Our eyes opened wide. “ Well,” said Lizzie with 
a gasp, ‘most people would exchange your ‘don’ts’ 
into ‘do's.’ Still’’—alter thinking a moment—*I 
do believe that 1s just the way you did with us; you 
never did stand on your dignity ; we never were afraid 
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of you; but I thought it just Aappened so because you 
had always known us and because—because ””—Ein- 
ma finished her sentence—“ because you loved us 
so.” 

“ That is just it,’’ responded Miss Elliott, warmly. 
“ Loving our scholars is the great secret of governing 
them. Not that wishy-washy kind of love which 
allows them to do just as they please—ride to de- 
struction at a gallop if the exercise delights them— 
but a love so strong, so pure, it can bear to sacrifice 
in them or in ourselves, the right hand or the right 
eye, rather than have them to offend. Such love is 
keen-sighted; it reads the character of each child, 
and so helps us to deal with all according to their 
several needs, It will never do to consider our 
scholars as so much ‘ boy’ or ‘ girl’ cut off from the 
general supply, and treat allalike. No two scholars 
ought to be treated alike.” 

“ I tried treating all alike,”’ exclaimed Emma, “and 
I almost broke a poor girl’s heart !”’ The tears sprang 
to her eyes as she spoke. 

“Tell us all about it,’’ said Miss Elliott encour- 
agingly. 

“ Well, you know I had never seen one of my pu- 
pils till I commenced teaching ; knew nothing of their 
dispositions, histories, or surroundings. But I heard 
so much of the ‘ partiality’ shown by my predeces- 
sor, I determined that sin should not be laid to my 
charge; I would treat all just exactly alike; anda 
pretty mess I made of things by so doing. 

“ There were fifty different bodies and souls, each 
built on its own individual plan,—very strange plans 
some of them seemed, too. There was one, the ugli- 
est-looking mortal I ever saw—ugly in the American 
sense, I mean, not the English, for she was not so 
homely; her features were good; so was her figure 
—but such an expression I never saw on any human 
face. It fairly made me shudder, it was so full of 
hate ;—yes, Aate—no softer word expresses it,” she 
said, in answer to Miss Elliott’s deprecating look. 
« She seemed to hate the whole world, all the scholars, 
me; a sullen, dogged hate it was, fairly glaring out 
of every look. and motion. It was defiant as well 
as sullen, if you can picture such acombination. She 
never did resist my authority, yet she seemed always 
on the point of doing so. I should not have been 
surprised any moment to have her knock me down, 
—every time I spoke to her it seemed as though I 
could fairly feel the clinching of her fist to do so.”’ 

“ Poor girl! ”’ said Miss Elliott; she did not say 
which girl, and we thought she meant Emma; but 
Emma knew better. 

“ Poor girl, you may well say,” she replied ; “and 
there I was such a dolt as not to know there must be 
some peculiar reason, which demanded peculiar treat- 
ment for such an unnatural state of things—a young 
girl’s body with a hardened, hating soul inside it— 
so I went stupidly on with my treating-all-alike, nev- 
er trying to get at the terrible secret, or to draw that 
poor fiend-haunted heart one particle nearer me.”’ 

“ But I am sure you were kind to her,” said Lizzie, 
who could not bear to see Emma’s self-reproach. 

“« Kind !—I just let her alone, when letting alone 
was the worst unkindness I could have done the poor 
thing. I believe one thing that made me worse was 
that her name was Lizzie, it seemed such a desecra- 
tion; I could not quite forgive her for having your 
name. I could not get near her; at least, I never 
tried, but just heard her recite with the rest, said 
* good morning’ when we met and ‘ good evening’ 
when we parted; and that was all. 
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“I am ashamed to own that things went on so for 
two months, till one afternoon I was astonished to 
see Lizzie’s head down on her desk, and her whole 
frame shaking as with suppressed sobs. I never had 
seen a suspicion of tears in her eyes, did not believe 
she could cry, was vaguely wondering what would 
come next, and what I should do about it, when the 
bell sounded for dismission and the scholars filed 
out. Lizzie did not stir till the last one had left the 
room; then suddenly rushing up to the desk where 
I sat, she threw herself on the floor at my feet, bury- 
ing her face in my lap, and burst into such a tempest 
of sobs and tears, it fairly frightened me. It was 
nothing like the crying of a young girl, but like the 
struggling of a strong man with his agony. I tell 
you it was terrible; she shook all over; her face was 
fairly purple. I thought she was going into convul- 
sions. I tried to soothe her to find out what was the 
matter, but for a long time could get nothing out of 
her but ‘ My father!’ ‘My father!’ Is he dead? 
‘No, no!’ Sick? ‘Oh,no!’ What does ailhim ? 
Not till after an hour’s trying did it come out: ‘ They 
say he is a murderer!’ 

“ Then the truth dawned upon me. I had heard 
the story on first coming to the city, but as then all 
the names were strange I had not connected the in- 
cident with Lizzie’s father. 

‘* He was a police officer, slight in body, but plucky 
to foolhardiness. His comrades jeered him on ac- 
count of his size, even hinted that he was lacking in 
courage—not because they believed it, but only, as 
they said, ‘to see the little fellow spit fire.’ Stung 
by their taunts he determined to show them the stutf 
he was made of, by undertaking a job from which 
they all shrank—the arrest ofa notorious rough. He 
was advised to take a fosse with him, as the man was 
a big burly fellow, always ready to fight, and would 
probably be found in some saloon, surrounded by his 
tellows. But Lizzie’s father was in no mood to ask 
aid of his fellow officers; so he set off alone, saying 
he could call on citizens for help. He found his 
man in one of the worst dens of the city, went in sin- 
gle-handed to arrest him, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, was himselt almost beaten to death, and to 
save his own life, fired a shot which killed his antag- 
onist.” 

‘«« But his act was justifiable,’’ said we all. 

“Yes, but remember the only witnesses were the 
dead man’s friends, and their story made out a bad 
case for Lizzie’s father. And for days he could not 
tell his own story, for he lay unconscious or raving 
in delirium from the effects of a blow on the head 
received in the me/ee. Meanwhile his enemies work- 
ed up a strong public opinion against him, and he 
was arrested for murder. When the real facts were 
developed in-his trial, he was acquitted. But the 
stigma remained; he had been accused of murder, 
many still believed him guilty. The man had really 
died by his act—not a pleasant thing to think about. 
Brooding over these things, aided probably by the 
disordered action of the brain, caused by his antag- 
onist’s blow, had completely transformed him. From 
being a genial, pleasant man, unusually affectionate 
to his family, he became gloomy, morose and petu- 
lant; ‘not like the same man,’ Lizzie said. 

“ The effect on her was terrible; seeing her idol- 
ized father suffer, as it seemed, so unjustly, embitter- 
ed her against the world which had thus mistreated 
him. She hated men for doing him the wrong; she 
hated God for permitting them to do it. She was 
not a demonstrative girl; she could not put her 
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trouble into words, but shut it up in her heart, where 
it rankled till she was well-nigh frantic. The out- 
burst to-day was caused by her schoolmates, with the 
thoughilessness of children, often so pitilessly cruel, 
taunting her with her father’s disgrace. Now that 
the long pent-up stream had burst its barriers, it 
swept all before it. It was an hour before anything 
like calm came to the poor tempest-tossed soul. But 
it was an hour well spent to both of us, for in it we 
both learned a lesson we shall not forget to our 
dying day,—she that loving is better than hating; 
and I, that it isdangerous to treat all scholars alike.” 
—Mary Allen West, in Illinois Schoolmaster. 


BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION. 


HE child is no sooner born than its 

education may be said to begin. The 
first gasp for air the infant makes, and the 
pressure it feels at its mother’s breast, are, les- 
sons learned. With each progressive step 
in the relationship of the child with persons 
and things external to itself, its nurse, its 
food, the light, and the various other beings 
and objects which may surround it, it is 
acquiring the elements which form the basis 
of all education. 

The earliest years of childhood are most 
profitably spent in the development of those 
observing faculties which the young exercise 
with instinctive readiness. Easily, however, 
and spontaneously as the power of observa- 
tion of the child seems to act, it must not 
be presumed that all guidance, on the part 
of parent, nurse, or whoever may have charge 
of it, is supererogatory. Children may be 
aided, from the very earliest age, with great 
advantage even in learning those objective 
lessons which most of them are so forward 
in acquiring. 

Those who have the constant care of the 
infant, or even they who may be only brought 
into casual relation with it, can seldom resist 
the invitation the little creature, by its many 
endearing ways, gives to notice. It thus, 
without any systematic effort, or even with 
a good deal of apparent negligence, will se- 
cure for itself at times the means it requires 
for the development of its observing powers. 
There are some, however, who are incapa- 
ble, from perversity of disposition or want 
of natural animation, of responding even to 
the invitation to mirth of an infant’s smile. 
Such should never be allowed, if possible, to 
have charge of the young. A cheerful dis- 
position should be regarded as one of the 
most essential requisites of a good nurse. 
Mothers should, moreover, especially culti- 
vate a lively manner with their children. 
All the surroundings, if possible, of the child 
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should be animating, and objects noticeable 
from brightness of color and distinctness 
of figure ought to be placed within reach of 
his daily vision. 

Systematic intellectual education of the 
child should be deferred until he has reached 
the age of six or seven years. Previous to 
that period it may be allowed to pick up, 
like Moses in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ a 
miscellaneous education at home. During 
the years of infancy, of course, there will be 
no attempt to do more than arouse and en- 
gage the observing powers by those means 
which naturally suggest themselves to a sym- 
pathetic mother and a lively, good-natured 
attendant. 

Those skillful teachers, the Germans, do 
not admit any pupil into their most elemen- 
tary school before the age of six years. This 
is as early a period as most children can be 
subjected to the discipline of systematic 
study. Intellectual pursuits even then can 
not be persistently followed unless combined 
with a careful training of the physical pow- 
ers. Exclusive culture of the mind is dan- 
gerous at all ages, but more especially during 
the earliest. 

While the bodily vigor is carefully promot- 
ed by abundance of good food, playful ex- 
ercise, and cheerfulness of spirits, there is 
very little risk of the young being intellec- 
tually overworked. Most, if not all, of those 
children who are said to have broken down 
under the weight of their studies have not 
been injured by too much work, but too lit- 
tle play. If a proper care should be taken 
to sustain a just balance between the body 
and mind, both would be found capable of 
greater effort than either is wont to exhibit, 
and with the result of increased robustness. 

John Stuart Mill tells us in his ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography’’ that he began the study of Greek 
at an age earlier than he could remember, 
but which his family assured him was when 
he was only three years old. Before he 
reached his teens he had traveled over the 
vast domains of ancient, classical, and a 
large portion of English literature. Although 
Mill placed a very modest estimate on his 
natural powers, he accomplished what it will 
be safe to say was never accomplished before 
at so early a period of life. It would not 
only be absurd to attempt to effect the same 
results by the same means in most children, 
but, if the experiment were tried, it would 
fail in ninety-nine hundred cases out of ten 
thousand by the premature extinction of 
mind and body, causing either the death or 
idiocy of those subjected to the process. 
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HE paper of Mr. Valentine on the Co- 

Education of the Sexes, published in 
another part of this number of Zhe /ournad, 
is a comprehensive and strong presentation 
of the author’s view of the subject. And 
Mr. Valentine is a competent witness in the 
case. His own education was in good part 
received in an institution open to both sexes, 
both sexes are admitted into the high school 
of Reading, of which he was principal a good 
many years, and he is now a member of a 
school board whose fixed policy is that of co- 
education. The extreme friends of co-edu- 
cation will hardly agree with him in his posi- 
tion that if both sexes be admitted into our 
higher institutions of learning there should 
be provided for each a special course of study 
suited to their respective educational require- 
ments; but the principal opposition to his 
views will come from those who are entirely 
opposed to co-education except perhaps in 
primary schools. Mr. Valentine, unless his 
tastes have greatly changed of late years, will 
enjoy a debate on this subject, no matter 
how warm it may become, and our columns 
are open to any who may feel ready tu open 
up the subject on the other side. 


WituiaM T. SEAL, the author of the article 
‘¢ A Little More Play,’’ printed in this num- 
ber of Zhe Journal, is the principal of an ex 
cellent seminary at Attleboro, Bucks county, 
Pa. He writes both knowingly and feelingly, 
and teachers would do well to give some 
thought to his views. We expect to publish 
soon another article from a different source 
on the same subject. We are satisfied, with 
Mr. Seal, that there should be both more play 
in work and more work in play. 


THE recently appointed state superintend- 
ent of Delaware has been holding a Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Middletown, which seems to 
have been quite well attended and entirely suc- 
cessful. W. W. Woodruff, of our state, was one 
of the principal instructors, and the reports 
show that he became quite a favorite with 


the Delawarians. Superintendent Harlan, 
of Wilmington, was very active during the 
proceedings. One of the good fruits of the 





institute was the passage of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the institute hereby recommends 
the formation of a State Teachers’ Association and 
suggests that a preliminary meeting for organization 
be held in Wilmington, on Thursday, the 29th day 
of December, 1875. 

Resolved, That Prof. Harlan, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Wilmington, aided by four mem- 
bers of the institute, appointed by the Chairman, be 
requested to make the necessary arrangements for 
holding said meeting. 


WE learn that Superintendents Gahan and 
Transeau, of Lycoming county, have com- 
menced active preparations looking towards 
the proper representation of the schools of 
that county at the Centennial Exposition. 
The following extract from a local paper re- 
fers to Mr. Gahan’s plans: 

Every member of each school and every school in 
the county are expected to be the competitors. Let- 
ter and figure printing, maps and perspective draw- 
ing, mechanical execution of problems of any de- 
scription in common school books, specimens of pen- 
manship, letters and essays considered both in refer- 
ence to the neatness of finish and the excellency of 
thought, are the subjects for competition. Every 
school in the district at a specified time is to present 
its work for examination. The finest specimens from 
each district will be collected for the county, and the 
best specimens of each set will be collected and suit- 
ably arranged and presented for exhibition at the 
Centennial. Competent judges will be appointed by 
the superintendent, who will carefully and conscien- 
tiously examine the specimens presented for their in- 
spection, and report to the executive officer the re- 
sult of their decisions. By this means the superin- 
tendent hopes to infuse a new and valuable interest 
into the schools and advance them to a standard 
hitherto unattempted and unattained, 

In response to the request of Mr. Tran- 
seau, the Williamsport school board ap- 
pointed, at its last meeting, the following 
directorsasa Centennial Committee : Messrs. 
Kline, Bentley, Wheeler, Bubb and Dietrick. 


CoRNER-STONE Layinc.—The corner-stone 
of the new normal school building at Blooms- 
burg, to be erected in the place of the one 
destroyed by fire a few weeks since, was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies on the 3oth of 
October. The new building will be larger 
and more complete than the old one and is 
expected to be ready for occupancy on the 
first of April next. Notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather, a large concourse 
of people assembled io witness the exercises. 
Addresses were made by Judge Elwell, the 
President of the Board of Trustees, Senator 
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Allen, of Williamsport, Rev. Dr. M’Cron, 
and Dr. Griswold. Music was furnished by 
the Bloomsburg Cornet Band and the Society 
Glee Clubs. The following song written for 
the occasion shows the spirit of the whole 
enterprise : 
This day with joyful greeting, 
And hopeful hearts so true, 
We come, in friendly meeting, 
Our pledges to renew; 
Best wishes have we ever 
For ALMA MATER dear, 
Her sorrow did not sever, 
But drew our hearts more near. 


Cho.—Come, then, let us raise 
Our voices in praise, 
Come, come, come, come, come, come, 


With hearts of deepest sadness, 
We saw our beauteous Hall 
Enwrapped in flames of madness, 

And low in ashes fall ; 
Behold, anew it rises 
More stately than before, 
Of greater good apprises, 
To bless us evermore.—Cho. 
We hail this hour with gladness 
The Corner-Stone to lay, 
And with no breath of sadness 
We'll celebrate the day ; 
Long life to ALMA MATER, 
Invoke we as a band, 
And may her deeds grow greater, 
And reach far o’er the land.—Cho. 


After the in-door proceedings, a procession 
was formed, marched to the grounds, and the 
corner-stone was put in place by Judge El- 
well, when the benediction was pronounced 
and the interesting ceremonies came to an 
end. 

——_————— 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 

Y the following, taken from the New Eng- 

land Journal of Education, it appears 
that the old Bay State has commenced work 
for the Centennial in earnest. ‘‘ $9,000 or 
more’’ is spoken of as the sum allowed out 
of the State fund for the preparation ot edu- 
cational material. Pennsylvania has appro- 
priated nothing for this purpose. All her 
money has been used to put up buildings, 
and her wise legislators now seem to think 
she has none to spare to aid in finding some- 
thing creditable wherewith to fillthem. The 
sum of $5,000 was asked for last winter by 
the School Department, but the money was 
not appropriated, and consequently it is to 
be feared Pennsylvania will make a poor show 
and suffer Massachusetts and other states to 
carry off the laurels she might have won. 
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The Massachusetts Commission to the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia have committed to the 
Board of Education the duty of preparing and taking 
charge of the exhibit of the Department of Education 
and Science, at the International Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, with 
authority to employ necessary agents and clerical as- 
sistance. The board has appointed Hon, John D. 
Philbrick as their agent to take charge of the prepa- 
ration and conducting of the exhibit, excepting that 
part which belongs to the preparation of a historical 
and statistical report of the educational department 
and institutions of the Commonwealth. 

To defray the expense of this work it is expected 
that the board will be allowed $9,000 or more, out of 
the State Centennial fund. A committee of the board 
on this sub!ect has been appointed, with full power, 
consisting of Lion. Gardner G. Hubbard, Rev. A, A. 
Miner, and Secretary Hon. Joseph White. The office 
of the agency of the board for the transaction of this 
business is in the Centennial building, No. 25 Pem- 
berton square, Boston. 

Circuiars of information and suggestions relating 
to the preparation of the exhibit will be issued from 
time to time, as circumstances require. In the mean- 
time, all persons connected with the educational and 
scientific interests comprised within the scheme of 
the exhibition are invited to call at the office as soon 
as possible, to advise and consult in regard to the 
plans and the measures to be adopted to secure a full 
and complete representation of Massachusetts in this 
department. . 

The divisions of this department according to the 
“ classification’ adopted by the Centennial Commis- 
sion, are the following: 1. Educational system, 
methcds, and libraries; 2. Institutions and organiza- 
tions ; 3. Scientific and philosophical instruments and 
methods; 4. Engineering, architecture, charts, maps, 
and graphic representations; 5. Physical, social, and 
moral condition of man. 


——_ 


HOW THEY WORK. 


NLY those not acquainted with the 

facts question the amount and charac- 
ter of the work done for public schools by 
the graduates of our normal schools. As an 
instance of the kind of work they do, we 
quote from a private letter, dated November 
2d, from Mr. F. W. Knapp, class 1870, Edin- 
boro, now principal of the graded school of 
Girard, Erie county: 

My Dear Sir : I eaclose eatalogue and certificates 
of the graded schools of this village. Since gradu- 
ating at Edinboro I have given my whole attention 
to the establishing of village graded and high schools, 
believing that through them a liberal education can 
be more cheaply obtained, and knowledge more 
widely disseminated than through the old academical 
plan, to which in fact only fortune’s favored few had 
access. 

To this end I visited and examined the school 
systems of several states, and three years ago I took 
my position here in the northwest, and have got my 
ideas to bear fruit in the present system, as evidenced 
by enclosed catalogue. Nearly a dozen towns in Erie 
county have since followed our lead, 
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The catalogue alluded to in the letter isa 
neat pamphlet containing the names of the 
school board, its committees, the teachers, 
and the students. It also contains the regu- 
lations and course of study. The certificate 
is a form of diploma granted to graduates of 
the high school. Girard is a borough with 
perhaps a thousand inhabitants, but that the 
board of directors second Mr. Knapp in his 
effort to build up a good system of schools, 
the following prospectus will show : 

Believing that a good school is one of the greatest 
benefits toa town and community, the Board of Eda- 
cation have spared no pains in their endeavors to 
make the Girard graded schools second to none in 
Western Pennsylvania. The building has been pro- 
vided with the most modern furniture, the grounds 
are ample and well shaded, and every effort has been 
made to secure the most efficient teachers; where- 
fore we feel justified in saying that for practical edu- 
cation, both in ordinary and scientific studies, these 
schools can successfully compete with the best graded 
or high schools. The constant demand for thorough 
teachers causes us to make the common school 
studies a specialty. We therefore invite all young 
men and women desiring a thorough practical edu- 
cation to attend these schools, believing that here 
they can obtain as much benefit for the same money 
as at any other school in this or adjoining counties. 
A well-sustained literary society, (the Philomathean, ) 
in connection with the schools, meets weekly, thus 
giving ample scope to the argumentative and com- 
posing powers. The exercises consist of essays, de- 
clamations and debate, in which teacher and student 
alike take part. 


—<—<—$—$<____—_. 


LIBERAL ACTION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


FORTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PUPILS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE trustees of the University of Penn- 

sylvania, at a recent meeting, decided 
to create a number of free scholarships in the 
Towne Scientific School, to be filled by com- 
petition among pupils of the public schools. 
The details of this liberal offer are set forth 
in the communication from Professor Charles 
J. Stille, Provost of the University, to Hon. 
M. Hall Stanton, President of the Board of 
Education. The following is Professor 
Stille’s letter : 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5, 1875.—Af. Hail Stanton, 
£sq., President of the Board of Education. SiR: 
The Board of Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at a meeting held Nov, 2, 1875, adopted a 
plan for the establishment of certain free scholar- 
ships in the Towne Scientific School of the Univer- 
sity, to be competed for under certain conditions by 
pupils of the public schools of the city of Philadelphia. 

I was instructed by the Board of Trustees to com- 
municate this plan to the Board of Education, and to 
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ask its codperation in carrying its provisions into effect. 

I accordingly enclose a copy of the plan adopted, 
to which I beg to refer you. I also send herewith a 
copy of the latest catalogue of the University. You 
will find on page 28 of this catalogue a detailed 
statement of the organization, aims, and course of 
instruction of the Towne University School. 

You will observe that the principal design of that 
instruction is to give a thorough technical and pro- 
fessional training to those who propose to engage in 
the following, among other pursuits, viz: Chemistry, 
with its manifold applications to the industrial arts ; 
mineralogy, geology, and mining; metallurgy and 
assaying ; engineering, civil, dynamical, or mechani- 
cal,and mining; mechanical drawing and architec- 
ture. 

The student, after having undergone a preliminary 
examination to test his fitness, passes the first two 
years of his course in general and preliminary train- 
ing. He then selects some one of the technical and 
professional subjects to which I have referred, and 
gives to it his special attention during the last two 
years. 

For such technical and professional instructions 
the authorities of the University believe that the 
Towne Scientific School presents unusual advantages. 
They think it important to this community that prop- 
erly-qualified young men shall avail themselves of 
those advantages, and they are satisfied that there are 
many meritorious pupils in the public schools of this 
city who would gladly embrace this opportunity of 
acquiring a professional education. 

They therefore instruct me to offer to the Board of 
Education ten free competition scholarships yearly, 
or forty in all, extending over four years, to be 
awarded under the conditions set forth in the accom- 
panying plan. 

Should the Board of Education accept this offer, 
I shall be happy to confer with any committee it may 
appoint, so that the details of the plan may be satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C, J. STILLE, Provost. 


We give below a copy of the minutes adopt- 
ed by the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania at its meeting held Novem- 
ber 2, 1875, in regard to the establishment 
of free scholarships in the Towne Scientific 
School of the University : 


C. J. STILLE, Provost University of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 5, 1875.—Ten free scholarships in the Towne 
Scientific School shall be offered annually, to be com- 
peted for by the male pupils of the public schools of 
the city of Philadelphia, under the following condi- 
tions, viz: 

1. These scholarships shall be awarded to any num- 
ber of the male pupils of the public schools of this city, 
(not exceeding ten) who shall pass the best examina- 
tion for admission in the Freshmen class of the Towne 
Scientific School in the month of June of each year, 
provided that the candidates of the same shall fulfil 
all the requirements as to age and attainments now 
establi.ned or hereafter to be established for admis- 
sion to said school; and further, shall have passed at 
least two years in the public schvols of this city. 

2. The Board of Education shall determine the 
methods by which the candidates for those scholar- 
ships shall be selected and sent up for examination. 
3. These scholarships are tenable for four years, 
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provided those to whom they are awarded shall pur- 
sue the full course presented in the Towne Scientific 
School, with due diligence and satisfactory results, 
and shall conform at all times to the regulations of 
the University in regard to instruction, conduct, and 
discipline. 

The following is the answer of President 
Stanton, of the Board of Education : 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7, 1875.—ProrF. C. J. STILLE» 
—Dear Sir:—I received your letter and read it with 
gratification. The offer which is made through you 
by the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania is 
a generous one, and must greatly influence popular 
esteem for that institution. 

I will lay your communication and the accompa- 
nying documents before the Board of Education on 
Tuesday next, and I have no doubt the members will 
be only too willing to accept, in behalf of the pupils in 
our schools, the gift which you place within their 
reach. I speak my individual opinion when I say 
that this liberal action will confer a great benefit up- 
on a number of scholars to whom, under ordinary 
circumstances, the scientific course of the University 
would be inaccessible. Many will be induced to pre- 
pare for such a technical education, and must in this 
way receive substantial good, whether they succeed 
in the proposed competition or not. The actual result 
will be to stimulate effort generally, to admit a num- 
ber to a high and thoroughly graded scientific course, 
and to establish a close relationship between the 
public schools and the University of Pennsylvania, 
which I trust will be beneficial to both. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
M. HALL STANTON. 


A Philadelphia paper commenting on the 
above proceedings, expresses our own views 
so well that we adopt what it has tosay. We 
sincerely rejoice at every step taken to bring 
our higher institutions of learning into more 
close relations with our public schools. 


The correspondence between President Stille, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and M. Hall Stanton, 
Esq., the President of the Board of Public Education, 
relative to the establishment of free scholarships in 
the Towne Scientific School, which we published yes- 
terday, is of unusualinterest. President Stille, in be- 
half of the Trustees of the University, announced that 
it had been determined to establish forty free scholer- 
ships in the Scientific School, to be competed for by 
the pupils of the public schools of Philadelphia. This 
action of the Trustees is worthy of all commendation 
for a number of reasons, and we doubt whether any 
educational project that has been started for a long 
time will give such general satisfaction. It is im- 
portant that the University should be brought into 
active sympathy with the public at large, and this is 
just the way to do it. Such a liberal bestowal of 
Mr. Towne’s bequest is not only in full accordance 
with his wishes, so far as they can be known, but it 
will undoubtedly have the effect of inducing other 
men of wealth to imitate his example, by convincing 
them that their money, if given to the University, 
will be put to the best possible uses. Not by any 
means the least important feature of this case is that 
the establishment of these forty free scholarships 
will, in addition to affording a number of young 
men the opportunities they need for attaining the 
best scientific training, establish sympathetic rela- 
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tions between the University and the public schools, 
which cannot but be in the highest degree beneficial 
to both. Upto the present time the University of 
Pennsylvania has not enjoyed that degree of popular 
favor which it should, and which it must enjoy if it 
is to be all that such an institution ought to be; and 
any legitimate measures that those who have the 
control of its affairs may adopt to induce the mass of 
citizens of Philadelphia to take an interest in it, and 
to take a pride in it as the crown of their educational 
system, will be entitled to all commendation. The 
Trustees could not have commenced the work of 
popularizing the University better than they have 
done by the establishment of these forty free scholar- 
ships, and we anticipate none but the best results 
from the most interesting anil important experiment 
which they are about to try. 


——————_ 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 





HE St. Louis G/ode has the following 
remarks on a school question that is 
now attracting much attention. Wedonot, 
as our readers know, agree with the author 
of these remarks, but it must be confessed 
that he puts the case in a calm, clear light, 
and his argument is so strong that none but 
astrong mancan answerit. Whowilltry? 


That it is the privilége and duty of every state in 
the Union to offer to all the children within the state 
the benefit of a system of free common-school educa- 
tion, is quite generally admitted. The experiment 
has been fully tried, and has proved so highly satis- 
factory, that the free schools of America are justly 
regarded as the greatest blessing of the land, The 
system is so beneficial, and has weund itself about 
the hearts of the people to such an extent, that none 
of our institutions are now more jealously guarded, 
and nothing will more easily excite the people, than 
infringements upon the right of all the children toa 
free common-school education, or attempts to dimin- 
ish the funds set aside for that purpose, or to divert 
them from their rightful objects. The result has 
shown that the system which has been generally 
adopted by the states gives the people not only a 
cheaper education, but a better and more thorough 
quality of education than could be obtained under 
any possible plan of private schooling. By fully as 
much, and far more, as the national banking system 
is better than the irresponsible private banking insti- 
tutions of former days, the regular, general and meth- 
odical instruction afforded by the state is better than 
the irregular, miscellaneous and variable teaching of 
private schools. 

We feel authorized to go a step farther, and to say 
that it is now generally admitted to be the privilege 
and duty of the state to train up teachers who are to 
instruct in the schools which it provides. The right 
to appoint teachers is a portion of the right to estab- 
lish schools, and our common-school system would 
lose much of its value if the schools should not be 
offcered by teachers who have been brought up 
under the system and trained to its workings. Hence 
the propriety of establishing normal schools, which 
necessarily carry the pupils far beyond the limits of 
an ordinary common-school education. As the entire 
system is free, the normal schools must be free to all. 
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Consequently a possibility presents itself that they 
may be overrun with scholars, and that the course of 
education may become too expensive. This difficulty 
is partly obviated by providing other high schools for 
advanced pupils, and partly—as is the case in St. 
Louis—by binding those who enter the normal 
schools to teach for a certain period after their grad 

uation, As it is now fairly settled that free educa- 
tion for all, and normal schools for the training of 
teachers, are among the necessities of our existence 
as a state, the next question to be settled is, How far 
and how high may or ought we to go in education? 
Shall we be content with giving all the children the 
rudiments of an ordinary education, and stop there ? 
or shall we carry the system on, through high schools 
and polytechnic institutes, to colleges and universi- 
ties? This is a question that is not easily answered, 
and it will be discussed and experimented upon a 
long time before it is finally decided. 

Under the principle that the majority must rule, it 
would seem that we are only called upon to furnish 
such educational facilities as the majority may re- 
quire, and it is quite certain that the majority, as at 
present constituted, does not call for anything more 
than an intelligent and thorough system of common- 
school education. The greater portion of our school 
children are taken away from the schools when they 
reach the high-school age and course of instruction, 
and enter upon the business of life in one way or 
another. Is there any principle of justice that would 
compel us to provide for the remaining few who wish 
a higher and more complete education? As the 
money which forms our school funds is supposed to 
be the property of all, the greater part of it belongs, in 
theory, at least, to the majority. Have we any right 
to take the money of the many and apply it to the 
education of the few? If eight men club together 
to build a house, and six of them are satisfied with a 
plain and substantial tenement, the remaining two 
are not permitted to go on with the use of the com- 
mon fund and add an ornamental porch and a man- 
sard roof for their own enjoyment. Is there any 
good reason why this principle should not apply to a 
school fund that is held in common? Again, while 
it is certain that the majority do not desire anything 
further than the rudiments of an ordinary education, 
it may be doubted whether anything beyond this is 
really required. If young people are well grounded 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, with such a smat- 
tering of art and science and other matters as must 
cling to them after passing through the public schools, 
they are at least placed in a condition favorable to 
self-education; and the great object uf education, 
after all, is to teach people how to teach themselves 
—to open avenues which they may afterward explore 
at their will or convenience. Thus far, education 
may well be considered a matter of necessity; be- 
yond this point may it not be regarded as a matter of 
choice, convenience, and individual ability? 


-— - 


RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE IN COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 
FFORT has been madeall along in Perfh- 
sylvania to respect the rights of con- 
science in the public schools. The Bible is read 
in four-fifths of all the schools without objec- 
tion from any quarter ; and in many the teach- 
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ers have introduced, in addition, with the 
unanimous consent of the people certain sim- 
ple, unsectarian religious exercises, such as 
singing hymns, repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
or reciting daily a few verses of Scripture. But 
should any parent object on the ground of con- 
science to the reading of the Bible or to any 
of these exercises, it has become customary 
to excuse his children from them. Indeed, 
so liberal is the principle on which our school 
affairs have been administered, that it is not 
believed there is the least occasion for com- 
plaint on account of infringement of the 
rights of conscience in any part of the Com 

monwealth. The most satisfactory arrange- 
ment where there are children who desire to 
be excused from the religious exercises, is to 
have them at the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion of the school. The excused children 
at a given signal can pass out of the room 
quietly a few minutes before the others, and 
then the Bible can be read, a hymn can be 
sung or a prayer offered, and no one be offend- 
ed thereby. It is pleasant to learn that this 
simple expedient, adopted by us for the pur- 
pose of preserving sacred the rights of con- 
science, has been embodied in the school 
codes of England, Scotland and Ireland. We 
quote below from the laws ef those three 
countries : 

England and Wales.—“ Tt shall not be required 
as a condition of any child being admitted into, or 
continuing in, the school, that he shall attend or ab- 
stain from attending, any Sunday-school or any place 
of religious worship, or that he shall attend any re- 
ligious observance, or any instruction in religious 
subjects, in the schools or elsewhere; from which 
observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by 
his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his pa- 
rent, attend the school on any given day exclusively 
set apart for religious observance by the religious 
body to which the parent belongs. 

“The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised, or instruction in religious 
subjects is given, at any meeting of the school, shall 
be either at the beginning or at the end, or at the be- 
ginning and the end, of such meeting, and shall be 
inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Edu- 
cation Department, and to be kept permanently and 
conspicuously affixed in every school-room ; and any 
scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from such 
observance or instruction without forfeiting any of 
the benefits of the school.”’ 

Scotland.—“ The school shall be opened to chil- 
dren of all denominations, and any child may be 
withdrawn by his parents from any instruction in 
religious subjects, and from any religious observance 
in any such school; and no child shall in any such 
school be placed at any disadvantage with respect to 
the secular instruction given therein by reason of the 
denomination to which such child or his parents 
belong, or by reason of his being withdrawn from 
any instruction in religious subjects. 

‘‘The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised, or instruction in religious 
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subjects is given, at any meeting of the school for 
elementary instruction, shall be either at the begin- 
ning or at the end, or at the beginning and at the end, 
of such meeting, and shall be specified in a table ap- 
proved of by the Scotch Education Department.” 
Jreland.—* Religious instruction must be so ar- 
ranged that each school shall be open to children of all 
communions ; that due regard be had to parental right 
and authority; that accordingly no child shall re- 
ceive or be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove; and that 
the time for giving it be so fixed that no child shall 
be thereby in effect excluded directly or indirectly 
from the other advantages which the school affords.” 


TEACHERS FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


R. H. B. BOISEN translates from the 

German, for the Indiana School Jour- 
nal, the following, concerning the character 
and qualifications of those who take upon 
themselves the responsibility of teaching in 
our normal schools. We trust it will be read 
by those interested, and each can point the 
moral for himself. 


The fundamental condition and surest safeguard 
for the success of all educational work lies in the 
personal worth of the educator. 

Talents, indeed, we cannot bestow; but, through 
training, a worthy character and an efficient worker 
may be developed; through training we may work 
for this, that a young man may regard the teacher’s 
calling from right points of view ; that he may dedi- 
cate himself to it with that sacred devotion which 
can make up for talent, whilst talent can never make 
up for devotion. Whoever doubts this, let him lay 
this book aside; but, if we do not doubt it, then we 
need no further proof that every elevation of public 
school work stands in the closest connection with 
the spirit and life of our normal schools, through 
which alone it can be realized. Our normal schools 
must create for us those characters, those hearts; 
must kindle for us that enthusiasm which we need 
for our people and our public schools. 

For this reason the selection of normal school 
teachers and normal school presidents is preéminent- 
ly a vital question to the prosperity of our public 
schools. Efficient men alone can train up for us effi- 
cient men. Comprehensive scholarship, right views 
of life are good, native pedagogical talent, better ; 
but the best is the pure, spotless character, the lov- 
ing devotion to our work, and a quiet, serene heart, 
filled with kind earnestness and earnest kindness. If 
men with such consecration have been found, then 
let us hold them in this highly important office, hold 
them till the snow of old age, for, for such men, a 
hoary head is the true crowning halo. 

Whether, in these selections, this has always been 
rightly valued; whether this high importance has 
always been vividly realized; whether the true 
standard has been firmly clung to, I will not now 
decide ; but this one thing I know, we yet lack much. 

School directors and school examiners, to be sure, 
are persons of influence and importance, yet they 
can never give heart to heartless mercenaries; they 
cannct better the worthless, they can but punish. 
Their influence is too feeble to alter corrupt and dis- 
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torted characters. The mercenary, after each in- 
spection, closes his school room with the quieting 
thought that now for some time he will be safe again, 
and shakes off reproaches and warnings as the dust 
from his garment. 

Steffens says, “All instruction shall be a continued 
baptism, all education a continued exorcism.”’ I add, 
“Very well; arise, then, and find us the men, men 
who do not baptize with water, but with fire and the 
holy spirit.’ When you have found such men then 


put them at the head of your normal schools and 
honor them and reward them as it is meet, without 
further inquiring whether they have been clergymen 
or laymen ; whether they have been doctors or simply 
school teachers, 

To normal school presidents may not improperly 
be applied what Piccolomini says of Wallenstein, 


O what delight to see 

How he inspires and strengthens all around him, 
Infusing life and vigor. Every power 
Seems, as it were, redoubled by his presence. 
He draws forth every latent energy, 
Showing to each his own peculiar talent, 
Yet leaving all to be what nature made them, 
And watching only that they be naught else, 

In the right place and time. 


—— > 


DOCTORS AND TEACHERS AGAIN. 


AST month we took occasion to enter 

a mild protest against the grave offences 
with which it has become common for doc- 
tors to charge teachers respecting the viola- 
tion of hygienic laws in their treatment of 
children in the school-room. Books have 
been written by medical men and papers have 
been read before medical associations and 
published in medical journals cataloguing the 
long, sad list of diseases which are supposed 
to owe their origin to poorly-constructed, im- 
perfectly-heated and badly-ventilated school 
houses, and still more to the violation of the 
laws of health in assigning too much work 
and denying proper exercise. To hear these 
gentlemen talk, we would think that the great, 
primal cause of sickness among men is the in- 
judicious treatment of the young in our school 
rooms, and that teachers in their ignorance 
or neglect of the laws that appertain to the 
physical well-being of children are responsi- 
ble for all this ‘‘ slaughter of the innocents.”’ 
That some of the causes of ill-health among 
the youth of this country are to be found in 
our schools we did not deny then nor are 
we disposed to do so now; but we are de- 
termined that teachers shall bear only their 
due proportion of the blame. We do not 
wish to excuse their ignorance, but they shall 
not be made responsible for the ignorance of 
other people. Society in general, parents, 
the doctors themselves, are all at least equally 
to blame. To show this in a way that will 
not be questioned, we shall make use of an 
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address ‘‘ On Excessive Death Rates among 
Children under Five Years of Age, and on 
Measures of Prevention,’’ by Stephen Smith, 
M. D., of New York, and printed in the Oc- 
tober number of the Sanitarian. 


In the first paragraph of his address Dr. 
Smith says : 

On an average of years, of all persons who die 
annually in this city, about one-half are children, 
under five years of age. To be more exact, in 1872. 
32,647 deaths were recorded officially ; of these 16,188 
were under five years of age—the latter being 49.58 
per cent. of the former. But the number of children 
under five years of age is not far from 120,coo in a 
population of 1,000,000, and yet mortality in the for- 
mer class is equal to that of the latter. In other 
words, the mortality in about one-tenth of the popu- 
lation is as great as it is in the nine-tenths, 


We have not by us exact statistics showing 
the death-rate among children under five 
years of age in other cities and throughout 
the country, but we are told by good autho- 
rity that deaths among children under five 
years of age are about as numerous in other 
places as in the city of New York. But 
whether the mortality among little children 
is everywhere wine times as great as among 
older persons or not, all who have investi- 
gated the matter acknowledge that in child- 
hood there is a sad and alarming waste of 
life. 

Now, let it be remembered that this fear- 
ful mortality among little children occurs 
before they are five years old, before they 
enter a school-room, and the significance of 
the fact in relation to the subject under dis- 
cussion becomes apparent. Blame here can- 
not be saddled upon teachers. Who is to 
bear it? The parents? The doctors? Who? 


And, now, we put the case more pointed- 
ly: Ifsuch a large proportion of children 
die before the age of five, is it not likely that 
many of those who survive possess weak and 
sickly constitutions, owing to the same causes 
that spread death to such a fearful extent 
among their fellows? Must it not be true 
that the same bad management at home, the 
same violation of hygienic laws, or the same 
unskillful medical attendance from which 
they suffered before the age of five, shall fol- 
low them after they have reached that age? 
At any rate, the doctors, before indulging in 
oversharp criticisms upon the defects in school 
management and the ignorance of teachers, 
would do well to ascertain how much of the 
blame for diseases prevalent among school 
children, belongs elsewhere. Tostop going 
to school, to quit study, may be good advice 
to a weak or sickly child; but the chances 
are that the wise doctor who so flippantly 
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gives it, leaves untouched the primal causes 
of the trouble. Dr. Smith goes down to the 
root of the matter, and we take pleasure in 
copying the following paragraphs from his 


address : 

Let us first notice the age at which these children 
die. It is under five years, and three-fourths are un- 
der one year. What does this fact signify? Why, 
that these children are still in the nursery; still un- 
der the immediate charge of the mother or nurse, 
The plain inference is, that the causes of this excessive 
mortality are in the home, and in the nursery. 

Notice next the diseases of which they die. In 1872, 
of the 16,000 children dying under 5 years of age, 
8,000, or one-half, died of what are called zymotic 
or ferment diseases. Some writers call them fou/ air, 
others f/th diseases. Let us note one variety of these 
affections, as an illustration of the effects upon the 
health of children, of the conditions under which they 
live. In 1872, 5,172 persons died of diarrhoeal dis- 
eases. Of this number 4,680 were children under 
five, and 3,542 were children under one year of age 
—that is, upwards of ten-elevenths of the deaths by 
diarrhoeal diseases in that year were of children un- 
der five years of age. Considering the large popula- 
tion over, as compared with that under five, and the 
fatality of this affection among children, it becomes 
apparent. It is ¢he fatal disease of early childhood, 
in the summer, causing upwards of one-fourth of all 
the deaths under five. Now, what particular signifi- 
cance have these facts? Whythis—diarrhceal diseases 
are but expressions of derangements of the digestive 
organs, which are generally induced by indigestible 
food. We are authorized then in concluding. that 
about one-fourth of the children dying that year, un- 
der five years of age, came to their deaths through 
the effects of indigestible foods. 

In the same manner we could analyze the causes 
of other diseases in this list, and show that they spring 
from, or are fatally aggravated by, conditions found 
in the nursery, which are removable, and hence pre- 
ventable. 

Notice next, where these children die. Official 
records show that about two-thirds of all the chil- 
dren dying under five y.ars of age are inmates of 
tenement houses. And what is a tenement house? 
It is a house in which three or more families live sepa- 
rately. The average tenement house of this city 
contains ten to twenty families. These families gen- 
erally have two rooms, one in which they cook and 
eat, in the other they sleep and store their goods. 
Neither room has any adequate ventilation. In these 
two small rooms are gathered all the clothing, beds, 
food, &c., of five persons; here they sit, eat, sleep, 
and perform all acts of dressing, washing, &c. Is 
it strange that mixed families, living in such daily 
and nightly contact, and in such a stifling air, soon 
lose all sense of decency, if they ever had any, and 
degenerate to a condition of filthiness far below ordi- 
nary domestic animals? One hundred such persons 
living under one roof soon create an atmosphere 
throughout the house fatal to infantile life. 

Notice next, when the children die. Of the 16,000 
deaths of children under five years of age, 10,000 
died in the months of April, May, June, July, August, 
and September. That is, two-thirds died in the 
spring and summer months. But of this 10,000, 
5,000, or one-half, died in the months of July and 
August. What do these facts teach us? Why,that 
heat develops conditions in the tenement houses ex- 
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ceedingly fatal to child life. Heat, moisture, and 
filth, are the active agents in the causation or fatal 
aggravation of the diseases of which these children 
perish. If now we put these several inquiries to- 
gether, viz: at what age—of what diseases—where 
and when do the children die in excess? we have 
a consecutive answer, as follows: 

The children die in excess while confined to the 
nursery ; of diseases contracted in or aggravated by 
the nursery, especially in the tenement houses; and 
in the warm months of the year. 

This statement is sufficient for our present 
purpose. It would not be difficult, however, 
to point out causes that in multitudes of fam- 
ilies, even in those who do not live in tene- 
ment houses, are undermining the health of 
children and rendering them unfit for either 
study or work, and sending them down to 
an early grave. Of these might be named 
improper dress, unhealthy food, undue ex- 
citement, parties, late hours, confections, 
making men and women of them while they 
should be children, &c., &c. The school 
room may develop disease in those whose con- 
stitutions are weak or broken down, but it 
does not often create it in those who are 
strong and healthy. Teachers have plenty of 
sins to answer for without having put upon 
them the sins of other people. 


> 
_> 





OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


HE Herald, of Canonsburg, Washing- 

ton county, has the following strictures 
on the school-houses of that vicinity. They 
apply equally well to other sections of the 
state, 


Let one take atrip through the country districts, 
in whatever direction he please, and in a journey of 
a day, how many public school-houses will he pass 
which have all the requirements, as to location, 
building, out-buildings and furniture, which make a 
model country school-house? This is an evil which 
is as old as theschool-system. Farmers, in building 
a dwelling house, or even a barn, or sheep house, 
will intelligently and carefully choose out a location 
suited to the class of building. The material will all 
be selected with an eye to fitness and the use to 
which it is to be put. Every want will be carefully 
provided for, and great care will be taken to see that 
the mechanics and other workmen do their work in 
an efficient manner. But how is it when a school 
house is to be built? The location will probably be 
on some barren peak, or a little waste land lying 
between cross roads, And then, from the quarrying 
of stone for the foundation to the shingles for the 
roof, the committeeman and contractor will vie with 
each other as to which can do the greatest slight to 
the contract. 

How many of the public school houses of Wash- 
ington county have sufficient out-houses? How many 
have enclosed grounds and shade trees? How many 
have proper and sufficient furniture and apparatus ? 
Is it not a shame that the houses where our children 
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are to spend six hours for five days of every week, 
from five to ten months in each of ten of the most 
impressible years of life, are no more attractive and 
homelike ? Large numbers of these children leave 
homes of refinement and culture, where parents seem 
to strive to see which can make home the most win- 
ning and attractive, to spend dreary hours in cheer- 
less boxes, without even a curtain or a shutter to the 
windows, or paper or picture upon the walls, or any- 
thing else that will relieve the bare walls from their 
hard, angular outline, Why should not some of the 
public money be spent for those adornments which 
go farther toward educating the tastes and cultivat- 
ing refined manners than many of the set lessons in 
the text-books ? When will] parents learn that money 
is well spent which educates their children into the 
ways of refinement, morality, truth, and a love for 
the beautiful ? 

FOf course, those acquainted with the circum- 
stances, know that these strictures are not applicable 
to schools other than those of a by-gone age in the 
rural districts. The school houses of our cities, towns, 
and villages are uniformly (?) well adapted to the 
purposes for which they are built,and have every 
modern requirement. As witness the public school 
buildings of Canonsburg. 


i 


OUR NATIONAL CENTENNIAL. 


DETAILS OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
oF 1876. 





HE act of Congress which provided for 

‘celebrating the one hundreth anni- 
versary of American Independence, by hold- 
ing an International Exnibition of Arts, Man- 
ufactures and Products of the Soil and Mine,”’ 
authorized the creation of the United States 
Centennial Commission, and entrusted to it 
the management of the exhibition. This 
body is composed of two commissioners from 
each state and territory, nominated by the 
respective Governors, and commissioned by 
the President of the United States. The en- 
terprise, therefore, is distinctly a national 
one, and not, as has sometimes been stated, 
the work of a private corporation. The ex- 
hibition will be opened on May roth, 1876, 
and remain open every day, except Sunday, 
until November roth, There will be a fixed 
price of 50 cents for admission to all the 
buildings and grounds. The following items 
of information will be of particular interest 
to our readers : 


The Centennial grounds are situated on the west- 
ern bank of the Schuylkill river, and within Fair- 
mount Park, the largest public park in proximity toa 
great city in the world, and one of the most beauti- 
ful in the country. The park contains 3,160 acres, 
450 of which have been enclosed for the exhibition. 
Besides this tract there will be large yards near by 
for the exhibition of stock, and a farm of 42 acres 
has already been suitably planted for the tests of 
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ploughs, mowers, reapers, and other agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

The exhibition buildings are approached by eight 
lines of street cars, which connect with all the other 
lines in the city, and by the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing railroads, over the tracks of which trains will also 
run from the North Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore railroads. Thus the ex- 
hibition is in immediate connection with the entire 
railroad system of the country, and any one within 
ninety miles of Philadelphia can visit it at no greater 
cost than that of carriage hire at the Paris or Vienna 
Exhibition. 

The articles to be exhibited have been classified in 
seven departments, which, for the most part, will be 
located in appropriate buildings, whose several areas 
are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT. 

. Mining and Metallurgy, 
. Manufactures, 

. Education and Science, 
. Art, Art Gallery, 1.5 
. Machinery, Machinery Building, 14. 

. Agriculture, Agricultural Building, tro. 

. Horticultural, Horticultural Building, 1.5 


Total, 48.47 

This provides nearly ten more acres for exhibiting 
space than there were at Vienna, the largest Interna- 
tional Exhibition yet held. Yet the applications of 
exhibitors have been so numerous as to exhaust the 
space, and many important classes of objects must 
be provided for in special buildings. 

An important special exhibition will be made by 
the United States Government, and is being prepared 
under the supervision of a Board of Officers repre- 
senting the several Executive Departments of the 
Government. A fine building of 4% acres is pro- 
vided for the purpose, space in which will be occu- 
pied by the War, Treasury, Navy, Interior, Post- 
Office, and Agricultural Departments, and the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

The Women’s Centennial Executive Committee 
have raised $30,000 for the erection of a pavilion in 
which to exhibit every kind of women’s work. To 
this collection, women of all nations are expected to 
contribute. 

The list of special buildings is constantly increas- 
ing, and present indications are that their total num- 
ber will be from 200 to 250. Most of the important 
foreign natiens—England, Germany, Austria, France, 
Sweden, Egypt, Japan and others—are putting up 
one or more structures each, for exhibiting purposes, 
or for the use of fhe commissioners, exhibitors and 
visitors. Offices and headquarters of this kind, usu- 
ally of considerable architectural beauty, are provided 
by the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Missouri, Kansas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Iowa and Dela- 
ware; and it is likely that others will follow the ex- 
ample. 

A number of trade and industrial associations, 
which require large amounts of space, will be pro- 
vided for in special buildings. Among these are the 
photographers, the carriage builders, che glass mak- 
ers, the cracker bakers, the boot and shoe manufac. 
turers, besides quite a number of individual exhibitors. 
The great demands for space will probably render 
this course necessary to a considerable extent, espe- 
cially for exhibitors who have been tardy in making 
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their applications. In the main exhibition building, 
for example, 333,300 square feet had been applied 
for by the beginning of October by American exhib- 
itors only; whereas, the aggregate space which it 
has been possible to reserve for the United States de- 
partment is only 160,000 square feet, about one-third 
of which will be consumed by passage ways. 

The Machinery Building, like the others, is al- 
ready fully covered by applications. There are about 
1,000 American exhibitors in this department, 150 
English, and 150 from other European countries— 
which is about 250 more than entered the Vienna 
Machinery Exhibition. Extra provision is being made 
for annexes to accommodate the hydraulic machinery, 
the steam hammers, forges, hoisting engines, boilers, 
plumbers, carpenters, etc. 

Power in the Machinery Hall will be chiefly sup- 
plied by a pair of monster Corliss engines. Each 
cylinder is 40 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 10 
feet ; the fly-wheel is 31 feet in diameter, and weighs 
55 tons; the horse-power is 1,400; and the number 
of boilers is 20. This engine drives about a mile of 
shafting. 

For the Art Exhibition, the most eminent American 
artists are understood to be at work, and it may be 
confidently stated that, especially in the department 
of landscape painting, the United States will present 
a finer display than the public has been ed to ex- 
pect. Quite aside from the contributions of American 
artists, applications from abroad call for more than 
four times the exhibiting space afforded by the great 
Memorial Hall. Provision for the surplus will be 
made in temporary fire-proof buildings, though all ex- 
hibiting nations will be represented in the central Art 
Gallery. 

The Secretary of the Navy has arranged that a 
United States war vessel shall call next spring, at 
convenient European ports, to collect and transport 
hither to the Exhibition the works of American artists 
resident in Europe. Among the ports thus far desig- 
nated, are Southampton for England, Havre for 
France, Bremen for Germany, and Leghorn for Italy, 
to which, if desirable, others may be added. 

Mr. Bell, the eminent English sculptor, who de- 
signed the groups for the plinth for the great Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park, London, is reproducing in 
terra cotta, at the celebrated works in Lambeth, the 
one which symbolizes America. The figures in this 
group are colossal, covering a ground space of 15 feet 
square. It will probably be placed in the great cen- 
tral gallery, opposite the principal entrance. 


—<——————— 


Hyirectors’ Golunm, 


HE ScuHoot Journat has earnestly favor- 

ed the setting apart of a particular day 
during the sessions of each of our teachers’ in- 
stitutes for a meeting of school directors. 
These days have received the name of Direc- 
tors’ days. The most successful meetings of 
the kind have been those in which the direc- 
tors met by themselves and formed a separate 
organization from that of the teachers. In 
some counties the proceedings of these direc- 
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tors’ meetings have been very interesting, 
and productive of very valuable results ; but 
in others, it must be admitted, they have in 
good measure failed in their object and in still 
others they have been entirely abandoned. 
That there is nothing in the nature of the 
case to cause a meeting of school directors 
to lack in interest or prove barren in good 
fruit, all who realize the importance of the 
office will admit, and consequently the fail- 
ure of such a meeting must be owing always 
to bad management. 

In order to show the character of the pro- 
ceedings in asuccessful meeting of the kind, 
we present below, in full, as reported in the 
Intelligencer of that county, the proceedings 
of a meeting of Bucks county school direc- 
tors. ‘Their only difficulty seems to have 
been a want of time to transact the important 
business that claimed their attention. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS. 


Soon after eleven o’clock on Thursday a meeting 
of school directors was held in the academy building. 
The body was called together by Superintendent 
Eastburn, and Dr, Charles R. King, of Bensalem, 
was called to the chair. Dr. Case, of Falls, was elect- 
ed Secretary. Among those present were State Su- 
perintendent Wickersham, Prof. Matis of West Ches- 
ter, and other well-known friends of education, and 
there were from seventy to eighty directors present. 

Mr. Eastburn said that in calling the meeting he 
had requested directors to present such questions as 
they would like to have answered. It would be well 
to have a comparison of views. One subject he would 
like considered is that of a uniform course of study. 
He recalled what had been done in this direction by 
the teachers of graded schools, and presented the re- 
sult of their deliberations. It was agreed that the 
course should be introduced, with the consent of the 
school boards. It did not provide for ungraded 
schools, and suggestions had been prepared to meet 
their wants. Copies of these would be presented. 
Our great deficiency is to know what ought to be 
taught. Last year there was reported the ratio of 
changes among teachers—the proportion being about 
two-thirds. Many of these take charge of the work 
without previous experience and they need help. 
They should have an idea of what children should 
be taught during successive years. They should have 
definite guides in this respect. He hoped the insti- 
tute would prepare an outline that would meet the 
general need. He wished directors, if they approved 
this action, to do their part toward making a uniform 
system of classification—so that a child from Durham 
or Haycock should have no difficulty in finding his 
proper place in school in Bensalem. It is desired to 
leave out unimportant things, and give more atten- 
tion to subjects that are really useful. The present 
disadvantage is as great for teachers as for scholars. 
There ought to be a record of the studies and pro- 
gress of each pupil for the guidance of successive 
teachers. For want of it there is great confusion, 
loss of time, and repetition of the same lessons from 
year to year. We may obviate this by the use ofa 
blank to be prepared for the use of teachers through- 
out the county, in which the history and progress of 
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each class will be noted and filed with the secretary 
of the proper school board, He hoped directors 
would authorize such action. Mr. Eastburn suggest- 
ed the formation of teachers’ libraries, in connection 
with the schools. Publishers of school books would 
generally furnish copies of their publications for this 
purpose, so that the cost would be very moderate, 
One of the teachers miyht have charge of the collec- 
tion. It would be of great advantage for purposes of 
reference. These were the points he wished to pre- 
sent. 

Dr. King invited a general expression of opinion 
on the subjects referred to. He thought they were 
of great importance. Ezra Michener, of Solebury, 
asked for information as to the proposed course of 
study, but it was stated that it had not yet been com- 
pleted by the institute. In response to a question 
by Dr. Case, Mr. Eastburn said that the percentage 
of new scholars every year is about fifteen totwenty, 
of whom one-half are beginners and the other half 
removals from other districts. Andrew S. Jamison 
asked if the proposed plan is practicable—if so, it 
was highly desirable. Ezra Michener said that the 
plan had been practically introduced in Solebury, 
with excellent results, Dr. A. H. Clayton said that 
it would be difficult to attain uniformity, but Mr. 
Eastburn thought there would be no trouble, Robert 
S. Garner, of Doylestown, could not see how the 
meeting could take action that would be binding on 
the school boards in ungraded districts. The repre- 
sentation was not large enough to do so. All we can 
de is a simple recommendation in favor of the plan, 
Dr. King and Mr, Eastburn said that an endorse- 
ment was all that was expected, and it would have 
much weight. The subject was then postponed until 
afternoon, when copies of the plan would be sub- 
mitted. As to the proposed blanks in regard to the 
scholarship of pupils, a motion was made that such 
blanks be prepared and distributed by the superin- 
tendent. This was unanimously adopted. After 
some discussion of details, it was agreed that the pre- 
liminary action should be left to the superintendent, 
who will submit the blanks to the respective school 
boards. In regard to libraries of reference for teach- 
ers, Mr. Eastburn said that it was often desirable for 
teachers to have access to books which they could 
nut afford to buy ior themselves. They ought to 
have text-books in additon to those provided for the 
schools. The difficulty of obtaining clear and cor- 
rect ideas ir history was given as an example. He 
thought a good supply could be obtained without 
much cost. Dr. King said that in Bensalem many 
text-books were found which had not been used. It 
was lately determined to collect all these books in a 
central location, as a nucleus of a library for the 
purposes suggested. He thought the results would 
be good. A motion that such libraries be recom- 
mended to the school boards of the county was offered 
and adopted, 

At the opening of the afternoon session copies of 
the proposed course of study for the schools were 
placed in the hands of tbe directors and examined 
by them. Dr. A. H. Clayton, of Northampton, 
moved that the course be recommended for adoption 
by the districts. Dr. King called attention to some 
of the advantages of the proposition. He said that 
it required no uniformity of books in all the districts, 
but each might use what it saw proper. The differ- 
ent text-books resemble each other very much, The 
object was that children of a certain grade of scholar- 
ship should learn certain things. R.S. Garner said 
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the course proposed was substantially the same as 
that pursued in the schools of Doylestown. It did 
not interfere with the choice of books. It was a 
basis on which to regulate classification. Here 
physiology has been omitted in some classes, and is 
taught only in the higher divisions. There might be 
some little difficulty in country districts. In this 
borough there are six different grades, from the 
primary department up. Each teacher has a par- 
ticular grade, and nothing else, and the work of 
teaching is thus reduced. As far as is practicable, 
this proposed system should be adopted. The ques- 
tion on Dr. Clayton’s motion was put, after further 
favorable remarks by Dr. King, and it was adopted 
without dissent. 

Dr. James P. Wickersham, state superintendent, 
was invited to address the meeting. He said he was 
glad to meet the directors of the county, upon whose 
action the welfare of the schools so greatly depends. 
The chief power in regard to the common schools 
rests in their hands. In other countries the whole 
control of education is in the hands of the central or 
supreme government, and the people themselves have 
nothing to say about it. Here power begins at the 
other end—the whole matter rests with the people. 
The functions of the school department at Harris- 
burg are mainly advisory and administrative. Under 
our system each district regulates its own affairs. 
Here will be tested the capacity of the people to 
govern themselves. They can manage school affairs 
as well as any central power. Hence he was always 
glad to listen to the views of directors as expressed 
in these meetings. He would make a few practical 
suggestions. In regard to the course of study pro- 
posed, and just acted on, it seems well adapted to 
the purpose. There will probably be another course 
needed for ungraded schools,*which should be 
adopted by directors. There is a great advantage in 
doing things systematically ; to teach a child well it 
must be done carefully and gradually. You must de- 
termine what is to be taught in the schools, and 
the teachers will carry out your views. It will be best 
to decide upon something uniform and tangible, The 
superintendent reports that in Bucks county the 
teachers are in some districts paid according to their 
abilities and experience. Wherever this has been 
tried it has been very beneficial. The horizontal 
scale of prices generally existing is unfair and in- 
jurious. A teacher should be paid what he earns, 
no more or less. The practice ought to be intro- 
duced everywhere. The grade should not depend 
on scholarship only, but on skill in teaching as well. 
There will be some practical difficulty, but in a few 
years it will adjust itself. He was glad to hear Mr. 
Eastburn speak in favor of employing teachers per- 
manently. It is a good policy to keep good teachers 
as long as possible; but bad ones ought to be gotten 
rid of as soon as possible. Changes are damaging 
in business affairs, and are so to the same extent in 
the schools. Thousands of doliars have been lost 
to the county by such frequent changes of teachers 
in the schools. The human mind is at least as 
delicate a thing to form as the machinery of a 
watch. If you have a good man in your schools 
keep him as long as you possibly can. The care 
of school property was referred to by Dr. Wick- 
ersham, who thought this an important consid- 
eration. He supposed all school houses in Bucks 
county were what they should be, but in his travels 
over the state he saw many that were anything but 
creditable. Somebody ought to look after the peo- 
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ple’s property. The besetting sin of our day is the 
infidelity to public trusts, He hoped that school 
boards everywhere would be faithful to this duty. If 
the school houses and grounds here are not properly 
cared for they ought to be. A public officer should 
take more care of the people’s property than he does 
of his own; and this is particularly true of those who 
have charge of the school interests. Each school 
director often has charge of a particular house, and 
there should be competition as to which shall look 
most neat and cheerful. The school furniture should 
be looked after during vacation, if not by a director, 
by some public-spirited citizen. There is a good 
man near every house who will be glad to do this— 
to look after the fences, the gates and the trees. The 
The best-looking schvol-houses are often taken care 
of by the mothers of the children, Directors should 
often visit the schools, He had seen it stated that 
only a small proportion of the schools in Bucks coun- 
ty were regularly visited by the directors as the law 
requires. It is not a hard duty. One man can visit 
the schools for one month, and so on in rotation, 
The directors ought to see the inside of the school- 
houses at least once amonth. There is no work 
more important than the making of men and women, 
and it should be well looked after. If the schools of 
Bucks county are frequently visited by the officers 
this winter their efficiency will be doubled. This 
may appear extravagant, but it has been done in hun- 
dreds of cases. It has been the experience of a mul- 
titude of districts. He hoped that systematic arrange- 
ments to do this would be made. He was glad to 
learn that the work of grading schools is going on so 
extensively in the county. No more houses. should 
be built without a second apartment for the more ad- 
vanced scholars. The weakest part of our system is 
that which allows so many of our children to grow 
up without any education. There are 10,000 in the 
state who never go into a school at all; and 75,000 
who learn very little that is useful. We ought to 
remedy this. A law was passed last winter looking 
toward establishing a home for friendless children in 
each county, who will there be cared for to some ex- 
tent. An alms-house is a bad place for children, and 
they ought to be better provided for. Boards of di- 
rectors are toseethat all children attend some school, 
or are seut to this county home to be taught indus- 
trious habits. The compulsory system cannot be made 
to work here to advantage. But power is placed in 
the hands of school boards to see that no children 
grow up in ignorance. It is the duty of those who 
are elected for the purpose to see that every child 
has an opportunity to obtain instruction. They are 
bound to see that their duties are well performed. 
There is no higher position or responsibility than that 
of school director. He recently met a man in the 
cars who had been Senator and Governor, but he had 
just been promoted to a higher station—he had been 
elected school director. It was Gov. Bigler, a true 
and honest man, And what a burden is borne by 
our county superintendents, who have such responsi- 
bilities upon them in administering and guiding the 
operations of our schools. 

Prof. George L. Maris, of the West Chester Nor- 
mal school, was called upon. He referred to a branch 
of school work much neglected. How many dis- 
tricts have libraries connected with the schools? In 
many towns and villages young men are lounging 
about in idleness in the evening. It is largely because 
when they are children they are not taught to love 
reading. They should acquire this taste when at 
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school. Active, live teachezs can nearly always se- 
cure funds for this purpose. The load on the shoul- 
ders of school directors is large, but they can yet do 
much in this way to improve the morality of the peo- 
ple. Those who love reading have no taste for vul- 
gar talk or associations. Get the neighbors to con- 
tribute books; provide a place for them; and the re- 
sult cannot fail to be good. When they have the 
right kind of directors they will have good schools, 
A constant effort in this direction should be made. 

Dr. King said that it had given him great pleasure 
to participate in this meeting. The state superinten- 
dent had truly set forth the great responsibility of 
the office of school director. Their services are not 
paid for; they cannot be paid for if properly per- 
formed. In his own district the duties are not as 
well done as they should be, but the necessity of 
doing better had been recognized. The secretary had 
been appointed to visit the schools, and it is now 
faithfully done. He is paid for that work, and great 
benefit is expected to result. Each director should 
endeavor to do his best in this respect. 

Robert S. Garner said that the most difficult duty of 
directors was to select good teachers. With all the ad- 
vantages possible, they can have but an imperfect idea 
of the qualifications of applicants. Without good gov- 
ernment the schools will be a failure. Such had been 
the experience in Doylestown. The directors of the 
county might have an organization, to keep them- 
selves informed in regard to the governing qualities 
of teachers. The boards could thus act more intelli- 
gently. It would be hard on poor teachers, and justly 
so, but would be to the advantage of good ones, who 
need never be out of a situation. He offcred no 
motion on the subject. Mr. Eastburn said that he 


proposed holding a series of conferences with di- 
rectors and teachers, soon after the close of the insti- 


tute, to compare ideas as to the results, The good 
effects of the institute would not all be seen at once, 
but they grow upon the schools. He read a list of 
appointments for this purpose in many of the dis- 
tricts, which he would be glad to have every one at- 
tend. The meeting then adjourned, with a vote of 
thanks to Profs. Wickersham and Maris. 


> 


Gh School- Room, 


SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT.—There has been some- 

thing in my mind all summer that I have 
wanted to tell the readers of Zhe Yournal/ and now 
that another winter is fast approaching, it seems a 
fitting time. One evening last March, just after I 
had dismissed my pupils, one of my largest and worst 
boys came to me and said, “ Miss S , this is my 
last day at school forever;’’ and looking up I saw that 
tears were in his eyes. I was very much surprised; 
I thought him hardened to all feeling, and here I 
found him almost crying at the thought of leaving 
school. As I started on my long walk homeward there 
came up before my mind the many times he had an- 
noyed me by his profanity, his dullness, and his many 
apparent evil traits of character; and now that I 
found there was another side of his nature that had 
been brought to light too late I would have given 
all I possessed to have been able to do that winter’s 
work over again. But it was all past and my chances 
for doing good, to that one soul at least, were gone; 
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and when I thought of what might have been I re- 
solved, then and there, to make my next year’s work 
tell more fully, and to let no pupil leave my school 
without finding his “‘ angel side.” And, now, when 
I think of hundreds of boys of our rural districts, 
who have so little time to attend school, I think 
they should have aspecial kind of training to fit them 
to take the place of a man and a citizen, I know 
it takes all a teacher’s skill to impart to them all that 
they know, for they have little desire to learn; but 
even this is a good thing for the teacher, for the one 
who can best interest and arouse the dull pupils may 
consider himself more successful than he who leads 
the bright ones into the clouds. Fellow-teachers, 
there is a long, cold winter coming, and it will bring 
to your school-room many boys who you may wish 
had stayed away; but let us make this year’s work 
the best of our lives, not labor merely for a liveli- 
hood, but rather to arouse all the dull ones—push, 
help, urge them on—and before spring comes we 
will be richly rewarded for all our labors. 
A TEACHER, 


SOME POINTS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Familiarity with Processes —1. Introduce every 
new rule with a preliminary drill on that rule. 2, Let 
that drill be upon the process of the rule and not on the 
theory. 3. Conduct this preliminary drill by having 
the pupils read each step in the rule, while the teacher, 
or one of the pupils, exemplifies each step by work- 
ing an example on the blackboard. 4. Have the 
pupils perform the same work on their slates that is 
being done on the board, 5. Be careful that each 
explanation of every process is strictly followed by 
the pupils from the rules that are found in the book. 
6. Step by step complete the solution by the steps 
in the book. 7. Have them commit the rules to 
memory by solving exampies under each rule. 8. Lead 
them to a recitation of the rule from memory by 
having them state the steps in the demonstration of 
an example. g. Never begin a new rule by having 
the pupils commit rules and definitions before a drill 
in the process. 

Power of Expression.—1. Having thus familiar- 
ized the pupil with the processes of the rule, fix these 
processes upon their minds intelligently, by having a 
careful oral demonstration of every example,according 
to the steps in the rule. 2. Here exert your patience 
and ingenuity as a teacher toward the end of secur- 
ing correct, systematic and cogent expression of 
thought. 3. Having thus secured, first: A thorough 
mastery of the processes of the rule; second: A 
power of expression in the explanation of the exam- 
ple under the rule, proceed to the third step in the 
discussion of the theme, viz : 

The Power of Demenstration.-—1. In case the class 
is not sufficiently strong, the third step should be 
omitted. 2. Supposing the third step is undertaken, 
let it be after the processes have been thoroughly 
mastered, and a genuine curiosity for the “ reason 
why” generally excited in the class. 3. Have the 
demonstrations come from the pupils as a result of 
their own excited, curious investigation, giving it as 
a special lesson. 3. Be judicious in selecting the 
pupil for this exercise. Be patient and not over 
rigid in your demands of the pupils in their demon- 
strations. 4. Now, after members ofthe class have 
demonstrated, or tried to demonstrate, you can give 
your demonstration with advantage. 

MORGAN WALMSLEY. 














TEACHERS’ MISTAKES. 


E clip the following communication from the 

West Chester Loca/ News. It was intended 

to apply to the town and county where published ; 

but it points out a mistake made by many teachers 
in all parts of the country: 

“In our common or graded schools a great mistake 
is made in the system of educating the youth of our 
land. It is a too common, as well as a grave error, 
that children are pushed forward too fast; or the ele- 
mentary principles of education are passed over ina 
superficial manner. 

“It is generally conceded by the learned, that the 
more a student reads in a superficial manner, the 
more hurtful it is; and it is so with educating the 
young ; and the trouble lies not with the pupil, but 
with teacher, 

“* Teachers are inclined in most cases to get the 
student along too fast; faster than they can compre- 
hend, neglecting the true theory of education, that 
anything worth learning is worth learning well, and 
this principle holds good in all the various branches 
the student engages in. If a scholar has not the 
fundamental and elementary principles of grammar 
or mathematics, he will be bothered more or less 
through the whole course of instruction. 

“It is therefore important that teachers should 
thoroughly, yes, very thoroughly, instruct the student 
in the elementary principles, if they ever expect to 
make independent and proficient, as well as scholar- 
ly, attainments. It is no credit to a teacher or 
scholar to have a smattering of Latin or French and 
not to be a proficient in the English language ; or 
what is the use of a slight knowledge of algebra 
when the common rudiments of the practical arith- 
metic are overlooked? We are opposed to the stuf- 
fing of children in our common schools; nor is it 
how much we have learned, but how well. ‘This should 
be the theory of all teachers. We have in our midst 
already too many theoretical men. Practical demon- 
stration shows that teachers generally have little 
knowledge of the true theory of imparting knowledge, 
it is altogether too theoretical, not enough of practi- 
cal demonstration or practical application, and but 
little attempt is made by the teacher to exemplify or 
apply theory to practice, and besides hundreds of 
teachers have not the interest or inclination as to the 
well doing or well-being of those under their charge. 
It is for the pay they teach, or spend their time. Our 
superintendent should see to it that the patrons of the 
school, as well as the scholars,should not suffer imposi 
tion, and that certificates should be given to such as 
are duly qualified tor the position, not only as teach- 
ers but instructors in every sense of the word. The 
starting point in life and education is all-important, 
and it is therefore very important that we start right, 
and to start right we must have right principles first 
inculcated, and the best of examples set for us in the 
formation of habits for life.” 


_ 
> 





THE DULL SCHOLARS. 


T is a real pleasure to teach the bright children. 
They know their lessons, understand readily what 
the teacher says, and are so responsive in thought 
and feeling that we delight in them and in their quick 
and winsome ways. but the majority of children 
are not bright, and some of them are dull. If they 
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study at all, their success seems to be but small. Af- 
ter never so much instruction they seem to under- 
stand and to remember but little that is said to them. 
Some teachers have but little patience with the dull 
scholars, and they take small pains to conceal their 
impatience. But the dull children are not so dull 
that they do not quickly see the preference the teach- 
er feels tor the brightones. How much the conscious- 
ness of their dullness discourages them, even when a 
teacher of rare tenderness and patience gives his best 
attention to them, they have no words to tell. When 
added to this is the knowledge of the teacher’s par- 
tiality for the bright children, and his neglect of the 
dull ones, itis more than can be borne; and very 
often it is not borne, the dull children turning away 
in sheer despair. It is sad enough when a duil 
scholar, doing his best, and cheered on by the kind- 
est and most attentive of teachers, battles with his 
dullness ; but to feel and know that his dullness ac- 
tually excites the teacher’s impatience is too much. 

We are not writing fancy sketches. Many times 
we have seen and lamented the things of which we 
are writing. We have all read ot the impatient 
teacher whu called Adam Clarke “a dunce,” as an 
apology to a stranger for the boy’s dullness. It was 
a great outrage anda greatsin. Very often the looks, 
the manner of the teacher, say, ‘* You are a dunce,” 
when the lips do not speak the words, 

Adam Clarke was a dull boy, and the consciousness 
of this conjoined to his father’s harshness and impe- 
tience, brought him almost into despair of ever learn- 
ing anything. ‘The stury of his awakening to hope 
is worth our reading at least once a week. Ether- 
idge, in his admirable * Life of Adam Clarke,” thus 
teils the story : 

** When, however, he was about eight years of age, 
he was led to entertain hopes of tuture improvement 
from the following circumstance: A neighboring 
schoolmaster, calling at the school where Adam was 
then endeavoring to put vowels and consonants to- 
gether, was desired by the teacher to assist in hearing 
a few of the lads their lessons. Adam was the last 
that went up, not a little ashamed ot his deficiency ; 
he, however, hobbled through his lesson, though in 
a very indifferent manner, anu the teacher apologized 
to the stranger, and remarked that that lad was a griev- 
ous dunce. The assistant, clapping young Clarke 
on the head, said: ‘ Never fear, sir; this lad will 
make a good scholar yet.’ This was the first thing 
that checked his own despair ot learning and 
gave him hope.”’ In after years Dr. Clarke made 
some judicious reflections upon the subject of the 
proper treatment of dull scholars, which we give in 
his own words: ‘ How injudicious is the general 
mode of dealing with those who are called dull boys! 
To every child learning must be a task; and as no 
young person is able to comprehend the maxim that 
the acquisition of learning will compensate the toil, 
encouragement + 1 kind words from the teacher are 
indispensably ne \isary to induce the learner to un- 
dergo the toil of | ose gymnastic exercises. Wiltul 
idleness and negiect should be reprehended and 
punished ; but where genius has not yet been un- 
tolded, or reason acquired its proper seat, the mildest 
methods are the most likely to be efficient, and the 
smallest progress should be watched and com- 
mended, that it may excite to farther attention 
and diligence. With those who are called dull 
boys this method. rarely fails, But there are 
few teachers who possess the happy art of devel- 
oping genius. They have not suthcient penetration 



































to find out the bent or characteristic propensity of 
their pupil’s minds, to give them the requisite excite- 
ment or direction. In consequence, there have been 
innumerable native diamonds which have never 
shone, because they have fallen into such hands as 
could not distinguish them from common pebbles, 
and to them neither the hand nor the art of the lapi- 
dary has ever been applied. Many children, not 
naturally dull, have become so under the influence of 
the school-master.”’ ’ 

John Wesley’s mother was a model of patience ; 
not so his father. One day the old gentleman, wearied 
out as he watched her apparently vain effort to teach 
one of the children his lesson, said, quite impatiently, 
“« How can you say that twenty times over to that 
stupid child?’ “ Because nineteen times are not 
enough,” was the answer. Noble woman! worthy 
to have been the mother of John Wesley. To have 
ceased with the nineteenth effort would have been 
sad, indeed; her labor would have been lost, and the 
child would have been untaught. 

The great Dr. Arnold—he of Rugby—-said that a 
dull little boy gave him the greatest rebuke he ever 
had. The boy was very dull, and for once the great 
teacher lost his patience. He let fly a sharp and 
somewhat contemptuous rebuke. “ Indeed, sir,” said 
the poor boy, “I am doing the best I can.”” The 
great-hearted man was thoroughly humbled by 
the sincere child who, though he did little, was do- 
ing the best he could.—Dr. A. C. Haygood, in The 
Sunday School Magazine. 


a rae een 
OVERWORK. 


[The following on ‘‘ Overwork’’ we take from Affleton’s 
‘ournaé, It expresses our own views on the subject. What 
is said of overwork might be said with even more force of over- 
study. There are ten killed by idleness to one that loses his 
life by either overwork or overstudy.—Eb. ] 
FAVORITE theme with the editors of so called 
health journals and household medical guides 
is that of ** overwork ;”’ and so much has been written 
on this subject, and of such a nature, that, were we to 
believe and act upon the advice thus given, the world 
would become almost a hive of drones. We confi- 
dently believe that so far as honest brain-work goes, 
the more we do of itthe better, and if, owing to a 
reckless disregard of recognized hygienic and sani- 
tary laws, an occasional “student’’ finds an early 
grave, let the blame be put where it belongs, and not 
credited to the worthy zeal that some call “ over- 
work.” Having long held to this opinion, and _ be- 
lieving that facts would sustain us, we are gratified to 
find that an eminent English physician has given ex- 
pression to a like view, and, coming as it does from 
one high in authority, we trust it will receive the at- 
tention from both students and drones which it 
deserves. 

We condense from Dr. Wilk’s communication as it 
appears in 7he Lancet, as follows: After answering 
the simple question, “* Are people suffering from over- 
work ?”’ with a decided “ No!’ the writer says: 
** Medically speaking, I see half a dozen persons 
suffering from want’ occupation to one who is crip- 
pled by his labors’ Very often, when a business 
man complains of I /ing overdone, it may be found 
that his meals are irregular and hurried, that he takes 
no exercise, is rather partial to brandy-and-soda, and 
thinks it not improper to poison himself with nico- 
tine every night and morning.” Passing from man 
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to woman, the case is made to appear even more 
severe, It is not overwork, therefore, that is to be 
deprecated, provided the work is legitimate and such 
as to claim a normal exercise of the functions. The 
brain is an engine of many horse-power; its energy 
must be accounted for in some way; if not used for 
good purposes it will be for bad, and “ mischief will 
be found for idle hands to do.”” So the work is ac- 
tually a safeguard. The human body is made for 
work, and just as the muscles are better prepared for ‘ 
work by previous training, so the nervous system, 
whether it be the brain or spinal column, becomes 
more energized by use. It is only during sleep that 
the brain is actually inactive, and hence, if we will 
not give it work to do, it will find that to engage its 
energy, even though in the end the labor were such as 
to be profitless. : 

After referring in a plain, though hardly gentle man- 
ner, to the men and women whom the frivolities of life 
keep “idly busy,” the writer contrasts them with those 
whose minds are never at rest, and yet who live toa 
good old age. As the closing passages are not only 
truthful as to facts, but of value from the suggestions 
they contain, we are prompted to quote them at 
length, and should there be among our readers some 
of these overworked brain-workers, they will find in 
these words sage counsel and encouragement. The 
writer refers to the honest, cheerful, but constant 
workers as follows: ‘ Practically they have no rest, 
for, when one object of study is complete, they com- 
mence to pursue another. It is by the happy faculty 
of diverting the powers into different channels that 
this is accomplished. Instances might easily be 
quoted of statesmen, judges, and members of our 
own profession, who know no absolute rest, and who 
would smile at the suspicion of hard work injuring 
any man. I make it a custom to ask young men 
what their second occupation is—what pursuit have 
they besides their bread-earning employment. Those 
are happiest who possess some object of interest, but 
I am sorry to say there are few who find delight in 
any branch of science. The purely scientific man 
finds his best recreation in literature or art, but even 
in intellectual work so many different faculties are 
employed that a pleasant diversion is found in simply 
changing the kind of labor. For example, a judge 
after sitting all day, and giving hi: closest attention 
to the details of the cases before him, may yet find 
relief in his evenings by solving problems in mathe- 
matics. 

“The subject of overwork, then,has become one of the 
greatest importance to study, and has to be discussed 
daily by all of us. My own opinion has already been 
expressed, that the evils attending it on the commu- 
nity at large are vastly over-estimated ; and, judging 
from my own experience, the persons with unstrung 
nerves who apply to the doctor are not the prime 
minister, the bishops, judges, and hard-working pro- 
fessional men, but merchants and stock-brokers re- 
tired from business, government clerks who work 
from ten to four, women whose domestic duties and 
bad servants are driving them to the grave, young 
ladies whose visits to the village school or Sunday 
performance on the organ are undermining their 
health, and so on. In short, and this is the object of 
the remarks with which I have troubled your readers, 
in my experience I see more ailments arise from 
want of occupation than from overwork, and, taking 
the various kinds of nervous and dyspeptic ailments 
which we are constantly treating, I find at least six 
due to idleness to one from overwork,” ; 










































































DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, December, 1875. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
RESIDENCE. 


Meadville, Crawtord co, 
Smithfield, Fayette co. 
e “ce 





NO. | NAME. | 
1496) Miss Bell Dow . 
1497/C. W. Richards. . 
1498|J. F. Holbert. . . 
1499) Miss M. J. Clark . | Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1500} Miss Phebe A, Wood/ Uniontown, Fayette co. 
1501| Miss Ella Peach. . “ 8 
1502/ Miss Amanda Holler! Allegheny, Allegheny co. 
1503/S. C. Rerick . . . |Zion, Centre co. 

1504] Miss J. R. Raymond} Raymond, Potter co. 
1505|Miss M. J. Spencer . |Genesee Forks, Potter co. 
1500/C. L. Gramley . . | Rebersburg, Centre co. 
1507| Miss Hettie McElree| Allegheny city, Alleg’y co, 
1508) Thos. H. Patton. . |Cambridge, Lancaster co. 
1509} Miss L. Richardson|Strasburg, “9 

1510) Miss L. A. Livingston) Maytown, 
1511/George A. Lane. . | Intercourse, 
1512|W. M. Heilman . . | Heilmansdale,Lebanonco 
1513) Miss Lizzie E. Miller| Union Forge, “ 
1514;A. W. Ehrgood. . " _ 
1515|J. W. Schlichter . . | Ardmore, Montgomery co 
1516) Miss L. C. Rambo . | Bridgeport, “ 

1517; Miss A. DeKnight . | Pittsburgh, Penn’a. 











“ce 


1518|Miss M.C. Barr. . | “J 
1519 Miss A. Alexander . | « a 
1520| Miss A. D. Marshall) - 


1521|Miss Sue Cook . . Allegheny city, Alleg’y co 
1522| Miss Mary M. Brown) Pittsburgh, Fenn’ a. 
1523|Miss Mary Mitchell “ 





1524|Miss J. Lindsey . ss “6 
1525|Miss Mary L. Evans| “ “ 
1526/Israel Faust. . . |Tremont, Schuylkill co, 


1527|B.F.Knerr. . . . |Schuylkill Haven, “ 
1528; Thomas J. Jones . . |St. Clair, Schuylkill co. 
1529/P. W. Purcell. . .|Mahanoy Plane, “ 
1530|F. C. McDonald . | Llewellyn 
1531) Dennis J. Doyle . . |Shenandoah, 
1532) W. N. Lehman . . |Tremont, 
1533|Edward Doyle . . | Branch Dale, es 











1534|John J. Mullin . . |E. Hempfield, Lanc’r co. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





THE annual session of the County Institute has al- 


ready been held in some thirty or more counties. 
The following are the times and places at which In- 


stitutes will be held in the counties named below. 


Adams... . . Gettysburg... . Dec. 6. 
Elk .. .. . Wilcox. one! es. 6, 
ay) New Bloomfield Dec. 13. 


. Warren. .. . Dec. 13 
. Wilkesbarre . . Dec. 20. 
. Danville... . . Dec. 20. 
. Orangeville. . Dec. 20. 
. New Berlin. . Dec. 20. 
Fulton. - McConnellsburg Dec. 20. 
Lycoming . - -Muncy. .. . Dec. 20. 
Northumberland. Shamokin . . Dec. 20, 
Clearfield . . Clearfield. . . Dec. 27. 
MD, 6S wid « Union City . . Dec. 27, 
Clinten . . Lock Haven. . Dec. 27. 


Warren... 
Luzerne. . . 
Montour. . . 
Columbia . 

Union... . 
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Indiana. . . . Indiana... . . Dec. 27. 
Mittin... 66s Dec. 27. 
Blair . . . . . Hollidaysburg. .Dec. 27. 
Northampton. . - Easton. . . . Dec. 27. 
Beaver... . . . Beaver. . . . Dec. 27. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . . Dec. 27. 
Fayette . . . . Uniontown . . Dec. 27. 
Wyoming . . . Tunkhannock . Dec. 27. 
Washington . . Dec. 27. 
Greene . . . . Waynesburg. . Dec. 27. 
Cambria . . Johnstown . . Dec. 27, 
Centre . Bellefonte . . Dec. 28. 


— 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 








EDFORD.-The directors have had a fine oppor- 
tunity to select teachers this fall. Applicants 
for positions were numerous. 

Bucks.—Sixteen new school buildings have been 
erected in this county during the summer. The 
largest of these is in the new borough of Sellersville 
and was dedicated September 23rd, 

CAMERON.— The school-house in Sterling has been 
inclosed with a neat and substantial fence, and a new 
walk laid from the street to the door. In Driftwood 
the school has been supplied with outline maps 
and about 200 square feet of black-board surface. 

ELk.—A number of townships will hold district 
institutes and a number of educational meetings will 
be held in various parts of the county. Three new 
school buildings have been erected this fall, one of 
which was for the graded school at Centreville. 

FayEtTEe.—Generally the schools are doing very 
well. In some localities I find lack of interest on 
part of the patrons. I expect to hold a number of 
local institutes in different parts of the county, hoping 
thereby to awaken a deeper interest in the schools. 

Futron:—The examinations were more rigid 
than heretofore, consequently the average is lower. 

Jerrerson,—T he schools of this county are nearly 
all in session, In a number of townships the direc- 
tors have reduced the salaries of teachers on account 
of “ hard times.’ 

JuntaTa.—Our teachers, so far as visited or heard 
from, seem to be working honestly and energetically, 

LAWRENCE.— Our county institute was a complete 
success. All our ive teachers were in attendance. 
Four new school-houses have been built, one of them 
containing two departments for a graded school. A 
number of houses have been repaired and refurnished. 

Lycominc.—Held a * school exposition” during 
the month, at Montoursville, and propose holding 
them throughout the county during the winter, 

Pike.—The lumber for a new school-house in 
Lehman is on the ground. When the building is 
completed this district will have no “ unsuitable 
buildings.”’ 

SNYDER.—Our county institute was well attended. 
The exercises were interesting and instructive, and 
gave general satisfaction to all who were present. I 
think I may safely assert that our schools will be 
better taught and managed during the present year 
than ever before. 

Union.—Schools are supplied with teachers. In 
most cases wise selections have been made, and we 
are looking forward to a successful “ winter term.’ 
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THE MIpAs Toucu.-—Bacchus, on a certain oc- 
casion, found his old schoolmaster and foster-father, 


Silenus, missing. The old man had been drinking, | 


and in that state wandered away, and was found by 
some peasants who carried him to their king Midas. 
Midas recognized him, and treated him hospitably, 
entertaining him for ten days and nights with an un- 
ceasing round of jollity. On the eleventh day he 
brought Silenus back, and restored him in safety to 
his pupil; whereupon Bacchus offered Midas his 


CHRISTMAS ALL YEAR LONG. 


choice of a reward, whatever he might wish. He 
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| asked that whatever he might touch should be changed 
| to gold. Bacchus consented, though sorry he had not 
made a better choice. Midas went away, rejoicing in 
| his newly-acquired power which he hastened to put 
| to the test. He could scarcely believe his eyes when 
| he found a twig of an oak which he plucked from the 

branch, become gold in his hand. He took up a 
| stone; it changed to gold. He touched a sod; it did 
| the same. He took an apple from the tree; you 
| would have thought he had robbed the garden of the 
Hesperides. His joy knew no bounds, and, as soon 





Not too slow, 


J. 


CHRISTMAS ALL YEAR LONG. 


* Autp Lanc Syne.” 





. Old Christmas came with an-cientfame, And all were joy - ful then; 





But must wemope, or 


. When Winter rcigns o’er hills and plains, And wields his sceptre cold, His roy - al hand be- 
. When Spring succeeds with brilliantdeeds, Inrobes of ver-dureclad, Withqueenly voiceshe 


. In length of daysbright Summer sways, With use and beau -ty crown’d; At his 


be-hest the 
a: 





a oes 
—— 











i 

















wait 
strews the land Withbless-ings nev - er 
bids __re-joice,And all theworld is 


in hope, Till Christmascomesa - gain? 
told. 
glad. 
earth is blest,Andhope and joy a - bound. 





The sea 
The sea 
The sea - 
The sea - 


sons call, both one 
sons call, both one 
sons call, both one 
sons call, both one 


and all, For 
and all, For 
and all, For 
and all, For 
o- 











r 

















song; 
2° 


glad and hap-py 


5. And Autumn brings rich golden things, 
To meet the wants of men ; 
His bounty pour’d, enough is stored, » 
Till harvest comes again. ~ Cho. 
6. King Christmas, too, will come anew, 
And all his blessings pour; 
But feasting glee must thankful be 
For seasons gone before.— Cho. 





And they whobring their heartstosing, Keep Christmasall year long. 


7. There is a joy without alloy 

That comes at Christmas tide; 

Divinely giv’n, it comes from heav’n 
At any tine beside. 

Cho. The seasons call, both one and all, 

For giad and holy song; 

And they who bring their hearts to sing, 
Keep Christmas all year long. 





as he got home, he ordered the servants to set a splen- 
did repast on the table. Then he found, to his dis- | 
may, that, whether he touched bread it hardened in 
his hand, or put a morsel to his lips it defied his teeth. 
He took a glass of wine; but it flowed down his throat 
like melted gold. In consternation at the unprece- 
dented affliction, he strove to divest himself of his 
power; he hated the gift he had so lately coveted. 
But all in vain; starvation seemed to await him. He 
raised his arms, all shining with gold, in prayer to 
Bacchus, begging to be delivered from his glittering 





destruction. Tle merciful deity heard and consented. 
« Go,” said he, “to the river Pactolus, trace the stream 
to its fountain-head, there plunge your head and body 
in, and wash away your fault and its punishment.” 
He did so, and scarce had he touched the waters be- 
fore the gold-creating power passed into them, and the 
river sands became changed into gold, as, the poets 


| assure us, they remain to this day.—Aye of Fadle. 


AMONGST the instrumentalities of love and peace, 
surely there can be no sweeter, softer voice than that 
of gentle, peace-breathing music.—LZ/ihu Burritt, 
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BooK NOTICES 


THE MASQUE OF PANDORA AND OTHER PoEMs —Ay 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Pp. 146. Boston: 
Fas. R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 

Hephestus has made a beautiful statue represent- 
ing a female, so perfect in its proportions that Jupiter 
endows it with life. She is named Pandora, * pos- 
sessing all gifts and graces.” The stern Prometheus 
refuses her hand—he distrusts the gods, and will re- 
ceive no gift from that quarter. Epimetheus, his 
brother, woos and wins the fair being. In his palace 
there is ** an oaken chest 

Carven with figures and embossed with gold,” 

which he has been forbidden to open. Pandora is 
curious to know the secret of the chest, opens it in 
the absence of her lord, and brings dire ruin upon 
all. The love of Epimetheus survives the wreck, and 
Pandora proves worthy the affection of a heart so true. 
Such is the plot of the story which Longfellow has here 
told in easy-flowing verse. It is his latest work and 
not unworthy of his fame. The world has looked each 
year for its new poem from Longfellow, nor has it 
been disappointed. Another and another may follow, 
but soon the last! for the voice of our sweetest singer 
will have been silenced. . The volume before us 
contains also the “ Hanging of the Crane,” * Mori- 
turi Salutamus,’’ and a number of sonnets and other 
short poems. We can not forbear quoting entire the 
sonnet in which the poet speaks of his life-long 
friend, Charles Sumner. 


River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace, 
And say good-night, for now the western skies 
Are ied with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
Good-night! good-night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shal! no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that stil! burn, 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND MEN- 
SURATION, By A. Schuyler, LL.D. Pp. 256. Cin- 
cinnati ; Wilson, Hinkle & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The subjects treated here are simply trigonometry 

and mensuration, surveying being omitted in order 

to lessen the size as well as the cost of the book to 
such as may not wish to study this branch, In mul- 


tiplying and dividing, etc., by the use of logarithms | 
the order of treatment is first the proposition and | 
demonstration, then the rule, then examples to illus- | 


trate and fix the principle presented. The trigonom- 
etrical functions are defined not as ratios but as 
linear functions of the angle. Mensuration has been 
treated at length, and formulas developed instead of 
rules given for the solution of problems. 


| Hicu ScHooL CHoIr.—A Book for Studies and Re. 

citations for Advanced Singing Classes. Pp. 256. 

By L. O. Emerson and W.S. Tilden. Boston: 

Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Some years since Mr. Emerson and Mr. Tilden 
brought out The Hour of Singing, a music book in- 
tended especially for High Schools, but chiefly for 
those in which vocal music is systematically taught. 
It was quite a success, and has come into general 
use, The new book is equal in merit tothe former, 
and contains, in addition to the elementary course, 
many excelent songs in three and four parts, with 
numerous devotional song and hymn tunes for prac- 
tice and for opening and closing exercises. Abt, 
Mendelssohn, and other masters, are here represented 
in anumber of their favorite compositions. The book 
is of very convenient shape, is set in clear open type, 
and is neatly printed. It may be had direct from the 
publishers on remittance of retail price as above. 
VICTORIAN Ports.—Ay Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

r2mo. Pp. 441. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & 

Co. From Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phil- 

adelphia. 1876. 

This work, though not of the regular order of 
school books, in its high literary character and logi- 
cal arrangement, and because of its biographical and 
critical value, is certainly a book well adapted for 
advanced classes in high schools, academies and 
seminaries. It contains a series of essays on the 
British poets of the present reign, in time from A, D. 
1835 to 1875. The greater poets, as Landor, Hood, 
Mrs, Browning, Tennyson and Robert Browning, 
and the latter-day singers, Rossetti, Morris and 
Swinburne, are treated at considerable length. Be- 
sides these, a list of the poets and translators belong- 
ing to the period is given, and many of them are 
very fairly and satisfactorily noticed. The author 
does not assume to be exhaustive in his selection of 
| names, but he has taken such as represent the various 
| phases considered. It is a good book for the general 
| reader, for Mr. Stedman has the poetic insight and 

the scholarly attainments to make him a reliable 

| guide for those whose critical knowledge of these 
poets must of necessity be superficial. 

| PooLer’s Test SPELLER.—For the Use of Teachers’ 

Institutes and Other Spelling Classes. Words with 

|  Dehnitions, Selected and Alphabetically Arranged 

for Convenient Reference. By C. 7. Pooler, 

Pp. 80. Price, 25 cents. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co. 1875. 

Spelling books are of general interest since last 
year’s war of words, and the live spirit of emulation 
| then awakened is calculated to give spelling its 
| proper place as a branch of study. ‘The selection of 

words in this book numbers 2,700, of which over 





Easy Lessons IN GERMAN.—Sy W. H. & E£. X. | 1,600 have full definitions; and, when necessary, their 


Woodbury. r2mo,. Pp. 237. New York and Chicago: 

Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The aim of this work is to teach the rudiments of 
the German in the easiest way compatible with Ger- 
man thoroughness. It carries through the idea of 
presenting first that which, from its similarity to 
English, is the easiest, and then subdividing what is 
more difficult, so as to give one principle at a time. 
The book is a good one in its open type, index, ar- 
rangement of lessons, and excellent vocabularies. 


division by syllables and accent marks, for pronunci- 


' ation,are given. Thereare six tables of words, the first 


of which and the most extended, contains an alphabeti- 
cal list of fair test words. Table Il. has what we are 
wont to call the “ ceous’”’ words; table III., the 
“vlogies’’; table IV., the “ents” and “ants”; 
table V., the “ ables”’ and “ ibles’’; table VI., words 
of two or more orthographies. Some prize spellers 
to whom these words were given, pronounce this a 
first-rate selection for test spelling. 
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MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL PRACTICE. 
For the Use of Students in Colleges and Normal 
and High Schools. By George C. Caldwell and 
A. A. Breneman, Professors of Chemistry in Cor- 
nell University. Pp. 123. Ithaca, N. Y.: Finch 
& Apgar. 1875. 

To the student in laboratory practice this must 
prove a very useful hand-book. It comes from prac- 
t:cal men, teachers who have tested with their classes 
in Cornell University the matter and method which 
they here present. The work recommends a novel 
mode of chemical practice, but one which has com- 
mon sense to commend it, and which in the expe- 
rience of its authors has proven highly efficient. The 
aim of the book is to provide a course that shall give 
the beginner a working acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, compelling him to do, to think, and to see, and 
then to express in writing the results of his observa- 
tion. After clear statement of the principle to be 
presented full directions are given for a series of ex- 
periments, and the manner of performing each is de- 
scribed at length ; but no results are noticed, it being 
left to the pupil to observe, describe, and trace the 
connection with the principle which the experiment 
is designed to illustrate. Directions also which mast 
prove of great use to the teacher, are given as to the 
means of carrying on laboratory work, apparatus to 
be issued to the student, and that required for general 
use; also, a full list of chemicals and other supplies 
needed. The book, which is handsomely issued from 
the University press, sells at a moderate price. 
SHORTER CouRSE IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—Constst- 

ing of Seventy Lessons. Arranged in Topics. 

For Common, Select and Grammar Schools. By 

Calvin Townsend, Counselor at Law, Author of 

“ Analysis of Constitution of United States,’’ etc. 

Pp. 240. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1875. 

We find here an analysis of the government of our 
own country. The preliminary chapters are on civil 
government, settlement of America, articles of con- 
federation, origin of the constitution; then follows 
the constitution in full, with a chronological table of 
the amendments, and afterwards its bearings on the 
branches of government, congress, rights of states, 
etc., are fully discussed. The chapters are divided 
into lessons of convenient length for class drill, and 
each one is followed by questions relating to its sub- 
ject-matter. The matter of civil government is one 
of real importance in the common school, and it is 
to be hoped the day is not far distant when it will be 
adopted as a regular study. Mr. Townsend’s book 
bears evidence of great care in its preparation, both 
from its author and publishers. 

LATIN ProsE Composition.—An Elementory Man- 
ual. With Full English-Latin Vocabulary. By S. 
R. Winchell. Pp. 142. Phila.: F. H. Butler & Co. 
The exercise of translating from English into 

Latin under a careful teacher is better for the student 
than from Latin into English. Indeed, it is essential 
when solid progress is to be assured, The methodical 
arrangement of this text-book, its gradation of les- 
sons, and the clear treatment of the points presented, 
commend it very strongly to both teacher and student 
of the Latin language.; “A thorough drill! in putting 
Latin words into short sentences of various construc- 
tions and idioms is one of the best means of training 
the mind of the pupil which the curriculum of the 
school affords.”’ So says its author; our?own expe- 
rience in teaching endorses the truth of his statement ; 
and we have seen nothing better adapted to insure 
such drill than the text-book under notice, 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Sy Chas. S. Venable, 
LL.D., University of Virginia. Pp. 376. New 
York: University Publishing Company. 1875. 
The geometry of Legendre has held its high place 

for some sixty years, as the most successful modifi- 
cation of Euclid that has ever appeared, It forms 
the basis of nearly everything in elementary geome- 
try that has since been published in France, England 
or America. Modifications have been suggested in 
the treatment of different branches of the subject, and 
the author of the above work has adopted such as he 
has approved—in the discussion of parallels, in the 
treatment of tangents, in the addition of some theo- 
rems and the omission of others, and in the substitu- 
tion of the method of limits for the method of the 
reductio ad absurdum in treating the measure of the 
circle and of the “three round bodies.” ‘The chief 
new feature of the book before us is the addition to 
each book of practical exercises adapted to the order 
of the theorems. Numerical problems have also 
been added to some of the books, designed to interest 
the pupil and to aid in fixing his knowledge of the 
theorems on which they depend. 

A Brier History oF FRANCE.—z6mo. Ph. 299. 
Price, $1.50. New York and Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1875. 

This is the second of Barnes’s series of one-term 
histories. The first—the Brief History of the United 
States—is deservedly popular, and this of France 
seems quite as deserving of favor. Among its good 
features may be mentioned its division into great 
historical epochs; the summary at the close of each 
dynasty ; the chronological reviews and references; 
the geographical questions, etc. The maps and il. 
lustrations are excellent, and we notice the same 
style of suggestive and interesting foot-notes by which 
in the first book of the series pupils have been so 
much pleased and instructed. The make-up of the 
book is in the general style of the other, having a 
striking table of contents, bold-faced topical head- 
ings, genealogical tables, and a full index; in addi- 
tion, the pronunciation of proper names is given after 
each where it first occurs, 

GERMAN GRAMMAR.—A Text- Book for the Practi- 
cal Study of the German Language. By F. 
Adolph Schmitz, A. M., Prof. of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature in the University of Woos- 
ter, Ohio, aud Hermann F. Schmitz. Pp. 292. 
Philadeiphia; F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 
The aim of this new grammar is to give the student 

practical and progressive lessons in the German lan- 

guage. The lessons are therefore arranged, first, 
that the student may become familiar with all the 
new grammatical forms and words employed in each 
lesson; second, that he may review, study and apply 
these again in the translation of an English exercise ; 
and third, that he may make practical use of them 
in a conversational exercise. There is a German- 

English and an English-German vocabulary for the 

convenience of teachers and students. The make-up 

of the book is good, and the type clear. 

A New TEMPERANCE SonG: A song and chorus, 
“‘ Father Bring Home Your Money To-Night,” has 
been issued by Horace Waters & Son, Broadway, 
New York. The words are by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, 
and the music by W. F. Sherwin. The words are 
touching, and the music tender and expressive. We 
are also indebted to Horace Waters & Co. for privi- 
lege to use the beautiful song, ‘“ Kind Words Can 
Never Die,” which recently appeared in Zhe Four- 
nal, They have our thanks for the favor. 


si 
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‘THE PENNSYLVANIA SONG COLLECTION.— Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside. Royal Octavo, Pp.: 112. Lancaster: 
9. P. McCashey, Compiler and Publisher. 1875. 
This book certainly has a right to notice in 7he 

School Fournail, since it is the outgrowth of the Music 

Page which has for some years appeared in this peri- 

odical, and of the “Music-page Supplements,” which 

have done so much during the past three or four years 
towards popularizing music in the schools in all parts 
of Pennsylvania. About one-third of these songs 
and hymns have appeared from time to time in Zhe 
Fournal, and are very choice selections. Of the 
remaining two-thirds, a large proportion are from 
foreign sources, some that have not before been pub- 
lished in this form, and others that have long been 
favorites, wherever known, with old and young. The 
editor—possibly fancying that an editorial notice 
might not be entirely unbiased—handed the book to 
this present witness with carte b/anche for honest criti- 
cism. Perhaps in the fact that the,true spirit of criti- 
cism is confined to the judicial editorial “‘we,’’ is to 
be found the reason why I have seen here good things 
only and no faults. However that may be, I must 


acknowledge having had no other feeling than that 
of pleasure from the first page with its ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” to the last ones with their “ Auld 
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Lang Syne” and “ Katy’s Letter.” The harmony 
in many of the selections has been arranged espe- 
cially for this work with considerable labor and al- 
ways with conscientious care. With many of the 
songs full credit is given to the source from which 
they are obtained, and so, far as known, the name 
of author and composer, with the date of composi- 
tion; so that in this respect alone the book has a fund 
of valuable information. The compiler of the work,— 
I am tempted to say the author, inasmuch as it is so 
unique and original in style,—modestly advertises it 
as not claiming to be “ the best issued, nor even one 
of the best.’’ The writer of this so-called “ notice,” 
however, feels perfectly safe in saying that it 7s as good 
as the best collection of songs and hymns for the 
school and home that has yet appeared. Further, 
that in its distinctive feature of having each selec- 
tion, song or hymn, complete on its own page; in its 
suggestive and intrinsically valuable paragraphs of 
musical hints, gossip and history; in its make-up, 
and general mechanical detail, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it the best book of its kind out; and 
that the reader may agree in this opinion permit me 
respectfully to suggest that he or she get the book, 
examine it, and test it thoroughly at home or in the 
school-room. It will not—so the writer believes- - 
disappoint even “ great expectations,” M. M. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Acknowledgments,—Since September rst we have or- 
ders as follows: Mr. 2. H. E. La Ross,140 names ; H. Meyer, 
82; Samuel Wolf, 71; B. F. Shaub, 66; Jas. W. Baker, 40; H. 
F. Pierce, 17; Jas. C. Graham, 34: M. N. Horton, 32; H. B 
Eastburn, 30; A. D. Glenn, 21; Aaron Sheeley, 20; N. H. 
Schenck, 16; S. H. Eby, 15; G. W. Bartch, 14; W. H. Shel- 
ley, 13; Miss Sarah J. Lewis, 12; J. O. Knauss, 11; W. C. 
Tilden, 11; Wm. Noetling, 11; A. J. Buffington, ae B. 
Matthews, 10; S. H. Prather, 10; James Dickson, 7; ” * 
Campbell, 11; G. A. Blose, 6; J. A. Gregory, 5; John M. 
Garman, 5; W. B. Bodenhorn, 5; B. F. Raesly, 5; S.A. 
Baer, 4; Jas. Silliman, 3; Wm. H. Cooke, 3; A. F. Silvens, 
10; E, A: Strong, 2; C. M. Lee, 2; R. M. McNeal, 2; John 
H. Stephens, 2; D. G. Allen,1; M. W. Herr, 1. Also, from 
Mr. J. C. Gable, 45; S L. Fry, 30; Miss Belle G. Andrews, 
19; Miss R. F. Jackson, 18; J. B. Eshleman, 13; J. T. Stam, 
13; M. B. Moyer, 10; J, H. Leaman, 8. Also, from Mr. R. 
ul. Patterson, George Zinn, Alice A. Parsons, Emma C. Col- 
lins, John Donaldson, W. G. Mendenhall, John Jarrett, W. H. 
Noaker, S. Sentman, Michael Good, C. A. Kennedy, J. L. 
Dennison, Wm. L. Levegood, John E. McGee, W. I. Harvey, 

. W. Hanlin, Jas. Search, B. B. Atherton, W. S. Copley, R. 

. Coolidge, G. W. Twitmyer, D. D. Philips, J. H. Shu- 
maker, Fannie M. Agar,S. H. Diefenderfer, John R. Jordan, 
B. D. Rowlee, J. H. Marley, H. F. Koch, W. Row, Z. T. 
Bartleson, C. R. Porterfield, Lue P. Fry, M. B. Sloan, G. W. 
Kratz, Henry Curran, J. . Westlake, Jos. Hil!pot, Cay 
Eichelberger, Wm. F. McCormick, James Whitham, J. 5. 
Whitney, C. L. Wheeler, James Russell, J. G. Hackenberger, 
S. C. DeVeny, i F. Piersel, S. M. Fell, L. M. Leonard, fas. 
H. Rankin, B . Anderson, George L. Mahan, Henry Mc- 
Cully, H. C. Jefferis, J. H. App, Martin Fee, Arthur Odbert, 
A. J. Shank, Anthony Walsh, B. F. Pretty, John C. Bright, 
pee McConahey, John Henry, John K. Cremer, J. S. 

hearer, C. C. Replogle, J. V. Gibbons, F. W. Schwan, A. 
H. Roffe & Co,, C. K. Dolbey, Thos. McCleery, D. O. 
Shearer, Andrew Gehret, Wm. F. Morris, J. N. Smith, Lydia 
W. Worley, Daniel Dichl, A. B. Murphy, Caughey, McCreary 
& Moorhead, S. G. Cook, G. C. Marshall, T.'T. Eastburn, B. 
C. Jillson, W. T. Neely, L. E. Patridge, R. O’ Donnell, R. H. 
Carothers, Geo, Sharpless, I. L. Gehman, H. S. Spigelmyer 
William Borger, L. J. Mershon, E. J. Noss, B. F. Cox, os 
Braden, W. i Young, S. B. Keppel, H. L. Atkinson, W. G. 
Shuster, M. Edmonds, John Reap, W. Larzalere, Thomas 


Brenner, C. W. Benney, J. B. Chandler, S. C. Gould, A. S. | 


Brubaker, C. W. Herman, J. N. Coleman, C. F. McNutt. C. 
C. Cracraft, A. N. Raub, M. F. Flint, Robert Elliott, C. T. 
Taylor. D. S. Croft, A. F. Downs, Henry Evans, Edwin Has- 
kell, W. H. Swearingen, James McCormick, E. C. Greene, 
Thomas Rennie, Alex. Port, T. A. Allen, M. D. Gray, Wm. 
Kennedy, Miss H. Meyer, Hugh Gelbreth, Berj. Mellinger, 
J. Brittain, J. M. Dunlap, J. G. Lengveccher, J. Potter, Chas. 





W. Otis, 8. P. Childs, M. O. Mott, J. B. Strode, E. S. Dun- 
lap, John T, Colt, B. C. Stoddard, D. E. Barnes, Rev. D. 
Copeland, E. O. Lyte, W. J. Black, W. W. Patton, F. R. 
Proseus, R. H. Dunkle,Emma Beaver, Wm. Evans, Ephraim 
Walter, W. T. Seal, F. M. Smith, B. M. Bubb, Joseph Smith, 
I. D. Landis, M. M. Stille, W. i; Rogers, John A. Robb, Silas 
Reece, Jasper Hull, D. W. Banister, D. F. Donovan, Levi 
Lichliter, J. T. Valentine, Jas. P, Coburn, Thomas Whitaker, 
S. S. Haldeman, J. V. Montgomery, C. Danehower, E. Mc- 
Cormack, D. R. Becker, W. B. Beitzell, C. J. Saunders, Jas. 
Miller, W. A. Ambrose, D. A. Enfield, J. Monks, J. B. 
ohnson, Thos. J. Wright, M. E. Bachman, W. B. Irwin, D. 

. Munger, Samuel Black, Cyrus W. Bear, E. E. Kuhns, J. H. 

fichener, Samuel Fraker, Samuel J. Kistler, and others. 

Will our friends whose subscriptions expire with the present 
(December) No, of 7he Yourna/, please renew at an early day, 
in order that their names may not be taken out of our printed 
mailing list? We shall be glad also to make correction of any 
errors in the spelling of names, if subscnbers will notify us of 
the same by postal card, as we wish every name to be exactly 
right, if we can have it so. 

Institute Instructor.—Mrs. Mina F. Metcalf, of 
Friendship, Allegany county, N. Y., is prepared to make en- 
gagements to do institute work in Pennsylvania during the 
present season. Instruction given in any of the branches of 
study usually pursued in common or high schools. She has 
had an experience of several years in district, graded and high 
schools of New York; has been a teacher in the Fredonia Nor- 
mal School. and for the past four years has been engaged in 
giving institute instruction throughout the state. References 
given if desired. 


THE WORDS WITHOUT THE MUSIC. 


[Pennsylvania Song Collection, } 

Teachers say that this edition is desirable, inas- 
much as it supplies ail the songs and hymns ata 
nominal price. There are many schools in which a 
copy of the Song Collection will be in the hands of 
the teacher, and a few copies here and there among 
the pupils, but most of the school supplied with 
“The Words” only. A school can thus be supplied 
at Ten Cents, or even less, per pupil. They are ordered 
freely by Teachers. Rates—One copy, 1§ cents; 5 
copies 60 cents; 12 copies $1.10; 100 copies $7.59. 
Specimen copy, 10 cents. One copy of The Song 
Collection and one copy of “* The Words” sent for 50 
cents, Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Penna. 








